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TOP  dreaming  about  your  “letter”, 
Get  it!  You  aren’t  limited  to  foot¬ 
ball,  track,  basketball  or  the  tank, 
Get  your  “letter”  in  the  school  band. 


A  Holton  Revelation  Instrument  Makes  ^ 
It  Easier  for  You  to  Win  Your  Letter  ♦ 


A  Holton  “Revelation"  Band  Instrument,  whether  it  is  a  Trumpet,  Trombone, 
Cornet,  or  Saxophone,  will  smooth  the  way  to  success  for  you.  The  Holton- 
Clarke  Cornet,  with  its  perfect  scale,  is  extremely  easy  to  blow,  and  its  unusual 
flexibility  will  please  you.  The  Trumpet,  always  true  to  pitch,  gives  a  pure, 
true  tone  —  remarkable  for  its  brilliance  and  penetration.  The  big-toned  Trom¬ 
bone,  true  in  every  register,  slides  in  perfect  alignment,  and  frictionless  action, 
—  it  has  no  “wolf”  tones.  The  playing,  even  when  starting  a  tone,  is  effortless. 
Favoring  a  tone  is  a  thing  of  the  past  when  playing  a  Holton  Saxophone.  It 
has  perfect  harmony  in  every  key;  exquisite  balance  eliminates  tension,  and, 
because  of  its  many  patented,  exclusive  features,  it  plays  with  marvelous  ease. 
The  other  instruments  in  the  Holton  “Revelation”  line,  the  French  Horn,  Con¬ 
cert  Horn,  Euphonium,  Pryorphone,  and  the  Basses,  are  all  built  on  the  Holton 
principle  of  creating  only  perfect  instruments. 


Holton  Collegiate  Instruments 

—  are  popular-priced  editions  of  famous  Holton  originals.  While  lower  in 
price  they  possess  the  true  Holton  tone. 

Designed  for  the  school  band  where  tone  quality  is  desired  but  lack  of  funds 
will  not  permit  the  purchase  of  the  more  expensive  instruments. 


10  DAYS  FREE  LOAN 


Satisfy  yourself  how  a  Holton  Band  Instrument  will  help  you  to  win  your 
“letter”.  At  absolutely  no  expense  to  you,  we  will  lend  you  any  instrument  you 
desire  for  10  days.  If  at  the  end  of  10  days  you  desire  to  keep  the  instrument 
of  your  choice,  we'll  arrange  for  easy  payments.*  Send  the  coupon  to  us  today 
for  a  FREE  beautiful  new  illustrated  catalog  of  both  the  famous  Holton 
“Revelation”  and  “Collegiate”  Band  Instruments. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

1233  CHURCH  STREET 

ELKHORN,  .  -  WISCONSIN 


The  Holton  Band 
Plan 


{The  Guaranteed  School  Band  Plan) 

Our  plan  is  so  successful  that  we  guaran¬ 
tee  a  playing  band  in  t3  oueeks.  We 
handle  all  the  details  without  worrying, 
the  superintendent,  without  conflict  with 
your  class  work  or  school  routine.  We 
interest  the  parents  in  our  plan,  do  all  the 
organizing,  furnish  the  instruments  with 
no  risk  of  financial  loss  to  school  or  pupil. 
If  at  the  end  of  12  weeks  the  band  is  not 
enthusiastically  and  correctly  playing,  we 
take  back  the  instruments,  and  the  experi- 
nifent  will  have  cost  you  nothing. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  COMPANY, 

1233  Church  Street, 

Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 

□  Send  me  a  FREE  Loan  Application  and  your  catalog. 


I’m  interested  in 


(Instrument) 

n  Send  me  detail-  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 


Name 


Town 
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Write 

now/ 

tor  NEW 


Catalog 


"WaTTUTE  for  your  copy  today.  It’s 
free.  The  most  beautiful  drum 
catalog  ever  produced.  More  than  a 
hundred  pages;  many  of  them  in  full 
color.  Packed  with  information  of 
absorbing  interest  to  everyone  who 
wants  to  know  "what’s  what*’  in  the 
drum  world.  Remarkable  values.  The 
coupon  will  bring  your  copy,  without 
obligation,  of  course.  ;  >  , 

I  Haw  to  Organize  a  Drum  Corpt 

The  school  Drum  Corps  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
popularity.  Unexcelled  for  musical  training,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  school  spirit.  You  can  easily  organize 
a  successful  drum  corps  for  your  school.  Interest¬ 
ing  42-page  book,  "The  Roll-0£F”  shows  how. 
Gives  complete  drum  major  signals  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  practical  hints  on  all  phases  of  drum 
corps  work.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  today  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 

UEDY  M ANIJFACTIJRING  COMPANY,  403  Leedy  Bvllding 


Catalog  "5"  illustrates  the  newest  models  in: 
DRUMS  t  MARIMBAPHONES 

DRUM  OUTFITS  .  XYLOPHONES 
TRAPS.  ACCESSORIES  VIBRAmON^ 
TYMPANI  ,  >  CHIMES 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 

_ Dtfreccotqr  I  I 'Check  here  for  free  copy 

of  catalog  ”  S.”  ‘  I — I  of  "The  RoU-OST/' 


j — I  C^ck  hef^forfree  copy 


Addnis- 
Tomm _ 


I  mm  Q  lemchtr,  fl  stademt,  Q  mmmmgtr.  (PUmtt  dmk  whkk} 
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I  ”[Fe  oAre  SMaking  oAmerica  iMusical”  f 

^  Number  16  of  •  Scries  oi.  Photographs  Q 


GEORGE  OSCAR  BOWEN 

Director  of  the  Mmtic  Deportmemt  of  the  Tmlso  Public  Schools. 
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**RahI  Rah!  Rah!  Senn,”  by  Charles  Seldomridge .  8 

If  they  win  First  et  Tnise  they  will  be  the  second  bend  to  teke  e  Netiottel  Trophy 
home  for  keeps.  Reed  how  they  ere  reising  trerMing  expenses. 

**To  the  Boys  and  Girls,”  by  Wm.  W.  Norton .  9 

Every  boy  end  girl  who  went  to  Flint  lest  yeer,  end  everyone  who  didn’t— will  be 
interested  in  this  messege  from  omr  Associetion  Vice-President. 

*TTie  Orchestra,”  by  William  M.  Fuhrmann . 10 

A  comprehensive  \tttdy  of  the  greetest  of  ell  mtssicet  mstitntions.  Bend  es  well  es 
orchestre  musiciens  etid  directors,  too,  a^  benefit  by  its  reeding. 

”The  Ring  of  the  P^belungs,”  by  Edith  Ehetts . 13 

Wegner,  peer  of  operetic  composers,  wtO  never  die.  His  life  end  works  will  never 
ceese  to  hold  profound  interest.  Here,  Miss  Rhetts  opens  e  new  chepter. 

”What  Are  We  Contesting  For,”  by  L,  J.  Schnabel . 14 


Every  pertiapent  in  school  mnsie  hes  his  own  enswer  to  thet  question.  You’ll  find 
it  interesting  to  check  your  idees,  point  for  point,  with  Mr.  Schnebel. 

”What  Shall  We  Do  with  Those  Extra  Saxophones,”  by  Joe  Berryman  16 


An  Idee  for  Supervisors,  presesst  end  futsore. 

”  *Coonie*  Claussen,  Brooms  and  Batons,”  by  L.  K.  Soth . 18 

This  will  entertein  you,  end  instruct  you  usteweres. 

^Fretted  Instruments  as  Educators,”  by  Lloyd  Loar . 20 

One  of  m  series  thet  is  spreeding  interest  in  Frets. 

"Believe  It  or  Not” .  . 22 

Ho,  Ripley  did  not  discover  it.  This  $s  good. 

They  Qq>tured  the  Prizes . 23>24>2S 

Short  stories  emd  pictures  of  lest  yeerfs  prite  winners. 

'*We  See  by  the  Papers” . 26 

There  mey  be  some  news  here  ebout  you. 

"Studenten-Stimmen”  . . 

It’s  m  "free-for-Ml"  boys  end  girls.  Sherpen  your  wits. 
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Willum  C*M^,  Coluffibus, 
Ohio.  Chunpion  Saxophooc 
Soloist,  1930  National  High 
School  Band  Contest.  He 
won  with  a  Conn. 


^  AiVeir  Alto 
for  Casoy  and 


HERE’S  good  news  for  every  saxophonist 
who  aspires  to  prize  winning  performance. 

G>nn  presents  a  new  model  Alto  Saxophone 
that  smooths  the  way  to  flawless  performance 
because  of  its  easier  playing  qualities  and  new 
tonal  perfeaion. 

Conn  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  Saxo¬ 
phone  development.  The  first  Saxophone  ever 
produced  in  America  was  built  in  the  Conn 
fiurtory  more  than  forty  years  ago  and  ever  since 
Conn  has  been  introducing  improvements 
which  have  won  the  approval  of  leading  pro- 
fi»sionals  and  champion  amateurs. 

William  Casey  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  won 
first  prize  among  Saxophone  soloists  at  the 
1930  National  High  School  Contest,  won  with 
a  Conn.  His  remarkably  expert  performance 
was  aided  materially  by  die  excellence  of  his  in¬ 
strument — the  best  available  at  that  time. 

Now,  there’s  an  even  better  saxophone  — 
for  Casey  and  for  every  other  musician  who 
wants  to  give  his  talent  the  benefit  of  the 
most  modem  development  in  instrumental 
perfeaion. 

Not  an  old  model  disguised  with  a  few 
trick  extras  but  NEW  in  every  sense.  Entirely 
redesigned  from  mouthpipe  to  bell.  Embody¬ 
ing  every  improvement  suggested  by  more 
than  two  years  of  research  and  experiment  in 
the  great  Conn  laboratories.  A<±ieving  an 
evenness  of  scale  formerly  thought  impos¬ 
sible.  Tested  by  twenty  of  America’s  leading 
saxophonists  who  acclaim  it  a  sensation  both 
musically  and  mechanically. 

From  lowest  to  highest  register  EVERY  note 
is  evenly  spaced  both  as  to  intonadon  and 
blowing  pressure.  The  high  register  has  no 
weak  spots.  'The  lowest  notes  blow  tme  and 
clear  with  an  evenness  of  pressure  that  will 


IF  CONN  IS  NOT  ON  THE  INSTRUMENT 
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l^axophone 
Coming  Champs 


ji 


amaze  you.  Its  tremendous  volume,  especially 
in  the  higher  register,  will  prove  a  revelation 
to  any  player. 

And  mechanically  this  new  Alto  is  the  sturdiest 
and  fastest  of  all  Conn  Saxophones.  Every  key 
has  been  improved — every  mechanism  perfeaed. 
Yet  there  is  no  increase  in  price. 

A  Fete  of  the  Many  New  Features 

Octave  Key  Mechanitm 

New,  rugged  octave  mechanism,  placed  underneath 
mouthpipe  with  a  proteaing  guard  on  the  exposed  side. 
Fully  protected  by  patents. 

Newe  Steivel  Thumb  Re»t 

Fits  yout  thumb  comforubly  regardless  of  position.  Moves^. 
with  your  finger  and  adds  to  playing  ease. 

New  Gt  Plate 

Moves  direaly  downward  instead  of  usual  tilting  motion. 
Offers  larger  surface  to  little  finger  of  left  hand. 

New,  Long  Crow  Hinges 

The  longest  cross  hinges  of  any  saxophone.  Insures  longer 
hinge  life  and  positive  seating  of  pads  over  tone  holes. 

New,  Improved  Key  Design 
The  Side  Bl>,  C  and  high  El>  keys  and  the  F*  trill  key  are 
all  redesigned  for  more  rapid  execution. 

New  "Water  Shed”  in  £t>  Socket 
A  unique  drip  bushing  or  "water  shed”  in  the  lower  Eb 
Socket  prevents  water  from  ruining  pad. 

{Other  patents  pending) 

Now  on  Display  at  Conn  Dealers 
The  mechanical  features  described  above  convey  some 
idea  as  to  the  refinements  this  new  model  offers,  but 
you  cannot  begin  to  appreciate  its  performance  pos¬ 
sibilities  until  you  have  played  it  yourself.  Your  Conn 
dealer  is  now  mturing  this  new  model.  Let  him  place 
one  in  your  hands.  Or  write  us  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  details  of  liberal  Trial  Offer. 

C.  G.  CONN,  LuL,  442  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS 


«OMJ>S  lAHOCST  MANUTACrUMM 


NOT  A  GENU 


■  ■ 

The  NEW  CONN  ALTO 

Saxophone.  Ultra  modem 

■  ■ 

in  deaira  and  conttraction. 
Now  being  featured  by 
Cotm  dealers. 

■ _ ■ 
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An  Important  Message 
to  the  Fathers  and  Mothers 
of  America 


Harry  Edward  Freund 


Dear  parents:  Yoa  have 
in  your  hearts  the  unfail¬ 
ing:  wish  and  desire  to  see  your 
children  fulfill  your  fondest  and 
most  cherished  ambitions  for 
them. 

You  have  within  your  x>ower 
to  help  carry  out  your  noble  and 
self  sacrificing  aims  by  having 
your  boys  and  girls  acquire  some 
musical  knowledge  which  will 
carry  its  beneficial  infiuence 
throughout  their  lives. 

Why  not,  as  an  endeavor  and 
forward  step  in  this  direction, 
attend  to  your  boys  and  girls 
learning  to  play  the  piano?  To¬ 
day,  no  longer  is  practicing  on 
the  piano  a  matter  of  drudgery, 
there  are  improved  and  interest¬ 
ing  methods  of  instruction,  for 
course  studies  or  group  piano  classes  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  merest  tyro  or  beginner  to  start 
to  lesum  to  play  the  piano  in  a  short  time. 

Piano  playing  teaches  concentration,  develops 
keener  intelligence,  mental  activity,  spurs  on  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  adds  to  these  essential  qual¬ 
ities  in  education  and  brings  to  the  young  people 
the  far  reaching  spiritual  inspiration  of  good 
music. 

With  a  piano  in  use,  in  the  home,  the  family  has 
a  treasure  worth  many  times  its  cost,  for  the 
piano  playing  of  good  music  brings  joy  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  mmnbers  of  the  family  circle  and 
the  children’s  friends  and  companions,  creates 
pleasurable  entertainment  and  binds  the  family 
closer  together. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  learns  to  play  the  piano 
has  a  fine  social  asset  and  has  revealed  to  them 


the  entrancing  beauties  of  the 
melodies  of  the  great  masters  in 
music,  and  in  the  lighter  vein, 
dance  musk  enables  them  to  re¬ 
vel  in  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
the  fascinating  and  exquisite 
strains  that  start  the  feet  and 
stir  the  emotions. 

In  the  delightful  accompani¬ 
ments  to  love  songs  and  other 
vocal  selections  the  art  of  piano 
playing  affords  a  broad  variety 
of  musk.  With  a  member  of  the 
party  able  to  play  the  piano  the 
boys  and  girls  can  sing  together 
and  join  in  patriotic  selections, 
college  songs,  popular  melodies 
and  a  wide  range  of  music,  thus 
participating  in  an  evening  of 
mirth  and  harmony  in  the 
home. 

The  piano  in  the  home  should  be  regarded  as  a 
household  god,  for  its  playing  satisfies  the  mental 
urge,  fills  the  heart  and  soul  with  rapture,  beauty 
and  pleasure. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  the  hour  is  here,  have  a 
piano  in  the  home  and  let  your  boy  and  girl  learn 
to  play,  then  yon  will  have  made  a  progressive 
and  constructive  step  for  your  children,  for  when 
they  can  perform  on  the  piano  acceptably  it  will 
repay  yon  a  thousand  times  over  for  you  will  have 
planned  a  wonderful  investment  for  the  future 
happiness  of  your  children. 

The  home  is  the  foundation  of  the  nation,  and 
the  real  building  up  of  the  character  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  formative  period  of  their  minds  must 
be  in  the  home. 
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rien’t  often  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  escape  the 
editorial  desk  and  lean  back  for  an  evening  in  the  com¬ 
forting  arms  of  the  Muse. 

This  past  month  we  have  indulged  two  such  luxuries. 

Our  first  trip  was  to  Mooseheart,  Illinois,  an  Eklncational 
Home  for  Boys  and  Girls.  The  occasion  was  the  Spring 
Concert  of  the  Mooseheart  Concert  Band.  George  Sallade 
Howard  is  the  Musical  Director  of  this  Scho<d  and  is 
responsible  for  its  remarkable  band.  B.  A.  Warrick  is  his 
able  assistant. 

The  concert  in  question,  however,  proceeded  under  the 
baton  of  guest  conductor,  Ernest  S.  Williams,  eminent 
bandmaster,  composer  and  comet  virtuoso.  Mr.  Williams 
is  Dean  of  the  Itham  Band  and  Orchestra  School,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  is  a  thorough  musician. 

Many  will  remember  the  appearance  of 'the  Mooadieart 
Band  at  Flint,  Michigan,  last  spring.  It  is  against  our 
policy  to  let  any  editorial  cats  out  of  the  bag  but  after 
hearing  that  concert  March  26  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  Mooseheart  will  be  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  at 
this  year’s  contest.  All  in  all  it  was  a  wonderful  evening 
at  Mooseheart  and  although  this  was  our  first  visit  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  our  last. 

AnJ  Another  mt  Joliet 

The  very  next  night  we  defied  the  first  spring  down¬ 
pour,  with  neither  umbrella  nor  rubbers,  to  hear  the 
spring  concert  of  the  Joliet  High  School  Band  under 
the  direction  of  the  one  and  only  A.  R.  McAllister. 

This  was  Joliet’s  18th  Annual  Concert.  In  spite  of  the 
drenching  downpour,  the  house  was  packed  and  the  pre¬ 
ferred  positions  in  the  auditorium  were  occupied  by  celebri¬ 
ties  from  near  and  far.  Among  those  with  whom  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  clasp  hands  were  Directors  Stube  of 
Tilden,  Chicago;  Warren  of  Gary;  Lesinsky  of  Hammond; 
Anderson,  in  charge  of  Chicago  city  contests;  Barabash 
of  Harrison  Tech,  Chicago.  There  were  many  others,  too, 
whom  we  recognised  but  were  unable  to  reach  in  the  rash 
to  extend  congratulations  to  Mr.  McAllister  after  the 
concert 

As  to  the  concert  itself,  it  was  one  of  McAllister’s  usual 
works  of  art  It  was  far  too  good  for  us  to  attempt  to 
describe.  But  of  course  everyone  expects  the  super-best 
of  Joliet. 

EDITORIAL  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  NoF wetter”  of  the  Nortkwett  Junior  High 
School,  Kansat  City,  Kantat:  Florence  Bahr,  EditorAn- 
Chief.) 

THE  VALUE  OF  MUSIC 

USIC  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Everyone,  I  am  sure, 
likes  some  kind  of  music. 

Music  was  known  centuries  and  centuries  ago. 
We  don’t  know  the  exact  date  when  there  began  to  be 
music. 

In  Africa,  the  natives  used  their  tom-toms  and  drums 
made  from  hollowed-out  logs  with  skins  stretched  across 
them.  They  would  beat  these  queer  instruments  before 
going  to  battle.  Music  was  of  value  to  them  in  that  way. 

This  also  happened  here  in  our  own  country.  Indians 
used  tom-toms  years  before  white  people  came  to  America. 


flute,  clarinet,  and  some  horns  of  that  type  were  made  is 
like  this.  Someone  carved  a  whistle  out  of  a  weed  and 
gradually  added  more  keys.  This  made  an  instrument  on 
the  order  of  a  flute. 

I  do  not  know  about  any  other  instruments.  As  the 
instruments  grew  in  number  people  organized  orchestras 
and  bands. 

All  of  these  improvements  showed  that  music  was  of 
some  value  to  man. 

We  often  hear  people  singing  as  they  work.  Music 
makes  them  cheerful. 

A  few  years  ago  the  victrola  was  invented.  It  created 
a  new  interest  in  music,  as  did  the  radio. 

All  of  these  points  bring  fmrth  facts  that  prove  to  the 
world  that  music  is  of  great  value. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  people  make  it  their  favorite  study. 
That  is  the  main  reason  why  it  is  taught  in  school. 

I  am  sore  we  all  enjoy  music  of  some  kind. — George 
Packer. 

POEM  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Volcano”  of  the  Homell,  New  York,  High 
School:  Richard  Hartford,  Editor-in-Chief.) 

EVENING  IN  THE  GARDEN 

By  Shirley  Henderson 

When  the  air  of  evening’s  cooling. 

And  the  dew  begins  to  fall 
From  the  trees  and  vines  and  bushes 
To  the  winding  garden  wall. 

And  the  moon  begins  its  sailing 
Like  a  gallant  Spanish  boat. 

You  can  feel  a  thrill  of  beauty 
And  a  swelling  in  your  throat. 

When  the  air  of  evening’s  breathing 
And  the  elm  trees  whisper  low 
And  the  crickets  start  their  singing 
Of  a  song  that’s  strange  and  slow. 

You  can  feel  a  tiny  throbbing 
’Round  the  region  of  your  throat. 

When  inquisitive  little  dewdrops 
Fall  glistening  on  your  coat. 

When  the  sky  of  evening’s  smiling 
With  the  light  of  shining  gleams 
And  the  moon  is  growing  mystic 
In  the  beauty  of  its  dreams. 

There’s  a  quiet  beauty 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 
And  there  is  a  kindly  blessing 
In  the  moon’s  maternal  light. 

To  appreciate  a  man  thou  most  examine  the  two  small¬ 
est  of  his  members,  his  heart  and  his  tongue. — Ibn  Domra. 

Efforts  to  be  permanently  useful  most  be  uniformly  joy¬ 
ous — a  spirit  all  sunshine. — Carlyle. 

It  is  the  lack  of  order  which  makes  os  slaves;  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  today  discounts  the  freedom  of  tomorrow. 

— Amiel. 
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A  r€cent  photogrmph  of  tht  1931  po%sihU  winners  of  the  second  Netionsd  Trophy  for  keeps. 


Rah! 


S  E  N  N 


The  Senn  Band  is  at  work,  play¬ 
ing  and  planning  for  the  big 
event  of  the  year,  the  National 
Band  Contest.  Having  won  the  Class 
A  contest  at  Denver  in  1929  and  at 
Flint  in  1930,  the  Senn  Band  must 
defend  her  championship  at  Tulsa  in 
1981. 

But,  how  are  we  going  to  get  to 
Tulsa?  The  question  had  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  dollars  and  many  of  our 
boys  knew  little  about  money.  We 
carried  our  problem  to  our  Band  Par¬ 
ents  Association,  naturally  expecting 
them  to  jump  at  the  opportunity  of 
hdping  us.  They  looked  gloomy  as 
they  informed  us  that  this  year  dol¬ 
lars  were  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  In 
former  years,  a  card  party,  a  dance 
or  two  did  the  trick,  but  this  year 
new  plans  would  have  to  be  tried.  Our 
spirits  fell  and  our  hopes  of  going  to 
Tulsa  began  to  fade. 

We  carried  our  troubles  to  Captain 
Charles  Ostergren,  our  new  Band 


C.  Ingraham,  manager  of  the  Stadium. 
They  had  just  the  opportunity  we 
were  trying  to  find.  The  Great  Olym¬ 
pian  Circus  was  coming  to  town  in 
April,  why  not  form  a  combine  for  a 
day.  The  officials  suggested  that  the 
Senn  Band  give  a  half  hour  concert 
before  each  performance  and  receive 
a  portion  of  the  gross  receipts.  Did, 
we  accept!  Even  the  faculty  hailed 
the  idea  of  their  being  forced  to  go 
to  a  circus  as  almost  unbelievable. 

Well,  we  will  never  forgret  the  Great 
Olympian  Circus.  We  spent  hours  in 
preparation.  Our  army  suits  were 
cleaned  and  pressed,  the  buttons  were 
polished  so  as  to  sparkle  in  the  bright 
lights,  our  white  belts  were  spotless 
and  our  shoes  were  given  the  highest 
possible  polish.’ 

Senn  led  the  parade,  behind  the 
Band,  May  Wirth,  the  grreatest  lady 
equestrienne  of  all  time  rode  her  four 
white  thoroughbred  Tartary  horsea 
(Continued  on  pare  46) 


By 

Charles  Seldomridge 


Master.  The  Captain  firmly  informed 
us  that  he  has  no  faith  in  a  “can’t- 
be-done”  theory  and  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  find  a  means  whereby  we 
could  finance  the  trip. 

Captain  Ostergren,  by  the  way,  has 
a  backgnx>und  of  Artistic  achievement. 
He  has  conducted  orchestras  for  the 
Schuberts,  for  the  Orpheum,  Pant- 
ages,  Erlanger,  and  many  other  com¬ 
panies.  He  won  considerable  credit 
as  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic 
Opera  (Company.  These  past  connec¬ 
tions  enabled  him  to  contact  men  who 
could  assist  us  in  our  task. 

Mr.  Barnes  of  The  Barnes  Booking 
Agency  was  called  in  to  listen  to  our 
Band  with  a  view  of  giving  a  concert 
in  the  large  Chicago  Stadium.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  pleased  and  called  Mr.  H. 


Rah! 


Rah! 


To  the 

Boys 

and 

Girls 

IWho  came 
to  the  Contest 
at  Flint  in 
1930— 
and  to  those 
who  didn% 
comes 

A  Message 

from 

William  W.  Norton 

Vice'President  for  Band  Division,  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association 


My  word  to  you  comes  very  much 
delayed  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  the  work  you  are  doing  in  the 
bands  of  the  country  ill  a  great  inspi¬ 
ration  to  your  instructors,  teachers, 
parents,  and  every  other  full  blooded 
American.  The  people  of  Flint,  Mich¬ 
igan  are  still  talking  about  the  won¬ 
derful  time  you  gave  them  and  I  yet 
receive  letters  telling  us  what  a  won¬ 
derful  time  we  gave  you.  Perhaps 
you  would  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
plans  that  are  necessary  to  handle  a 
national  band  contest.  Then  you  will 
know  what  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  has  been 
doing  since  last  fall  to  arrange  for 
your  coming  there. 

Of  course,  an  executive  committee 
and  general  chairman  plan  for  the 
numerous  sub-committees  and  what 
they  are  to  do.  The  largest  number 


of  bands  that  had  ever  attended  a 
national  was  28,  so  we  planned  on 
taking  care  of  35  or  40  bands  as  a 
maximum,  but  the  week  before  the 
contest  there  were  52  applications. 
We  were  about  to  wire  the  late  en¬ 
trants  that  we  could  not  take  care  of 
them  but  fortunately  we  received 
seven  cancellations  which  left  us  with 
45  bands  to  house,  feed,  transport,  and 
entertain,  furnish  rehearsal  halls  and 
headquarters.  Our  first  job  after  the 
contest  halls  were  engaged  was  to  se¬ 
cure  gratis  places  for  lodging  and 
breakfasts.  This  committee  began 
work  in  January  and  a  month  before 
the  contest  had  pledges  for  3,800 
places.  There  were  1,100  workers  on 
this  committee  who  tabulated  in  du¬ 
plicate  each  home  and  turned  the  list 
over  to  the  assignment  and  registra¬ 


tion  committee.  This  latter  commit¬ 
tee  fill  out  the  registration  blanks 
according  to  list  furnished  by  each 
band,  so  that  <mi  arrival  the  trans¬ 
portation  committee  met  trains  with 
bosses,  rushed  to  headquarters  and 
transferred  to  individual  automobiles 
which  took  the  contestants  to  their 
homes.  The  transportation  committee 
was  organized  by  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Buick  Motor  Company 
and  had  a  fleet  of  twelve  busses  and 
one  hundred  fifty  autos.  One  time, 
due  to  late  trains,  three  large  bands 
arrived  at  the  same  time  and  every 
full  time  auto  was  engaged  so  that 
when  the  third  ban^  arrived  at  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  busses  no  individual 
cars  were  available.  The  resourceful 
chairman  called  the  broadcasting  sta- 
(Contlnuad  on  pago  45) 
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Mr.  Fmhrmmnn'i  Littleton  High  School  Bend  rfmphomeeUy  erremged. 
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Orchestra 


A  Comprehensive  Study 


k  T  any  time  before  the  close  of 
/\  the  period  of  Bach  and  Handel 
JTjL.  the  term  “a  full  orchestra,** 
which  in  the  present  day  world  con¬ 
veys  precisely  the  same  idea  to  all 
musicians,  would,  if  understood  at  all, 
have  been  defined  differently  by  almost 
every  one  who  was  asked  to  explain. 
The  modem  notion  of  a  fixed  and  un¬ 
varying  body  of  instruments  divided 
into  such  and  such  groups,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  precisely  such  and  such  in¬ 
dividual  instruments,  had  not  taken 
shape  in  the  days  of  these  giants  of 
music. 

In  locddng  over  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Handel  and  their  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  it  becomes  evident 
that  composers  fdt  themselves  under 
no  obligation  to  use,  in  any  part  of 
their  works,  the  whole  body  of  or¬ 
chestral  instruments  at  their  disposaL 


William  M*  Fuhrmann 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Littleton,  Colo. 


As  far  as  r^ards  the  full  compliment 
of  strings,  they  seldom  departed  very 
far  from  the  usage  which  still  obtains, 
but  disposed  them  into  two  groups  of 
violins  and  violas,  while  the  violin- 
cellos  and  double  basses  were  gener¬ 
ally  required  to  play  in  unison  (sound¬ 
ing  as  octaves  with  one  another).  As 
to  the  particular  wind  instruments 
used,  the  writers  of  music  clearly  used 
their  own  judgment  regardless  of  ef¬ 
fect.  Some  critics  would  have  us  infer 
that  their  choice  was  restricted  by  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  they 
were  heard  and  also  the  number  of 
wind  instruments  available.  But  that 


this  was  not  the  case  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  is  proved  by  the  greater 
compositions  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
where  the  wind  instruments  are  seen 
to  be  employed  more  or  leas  in  an 
obbligato,  their  presence  not  at  all  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  passage  for  full 
orchestra.  As  an  example,  we  may 
look  at  the  “Messiah.**  Here  the  strings 
begin  alone  and  the  trumpets  are  not 
heard  to  enter  until  the  chorus,  “Crlory 
to  Gbd,**  and  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  with  probably  the  same  artistic 
intention  of  reserving  his  special  ef¬ 
fects  *till  they  were  wanted,  Bach  be¬ 
gins  his  wonderful  B  minor  Mass  with 
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flute*,  oboe*,  beasonns,  mod  strings, 
adding  three  trumpets  and  drums  at 
the  ‘'Gloria.’*  This,  of  course,  doe* 
not  give  us  all  the  instruments,  but 
gives  us  a  direct  leading  up  to  a  more 
complete  and  balanced  orchestra. 

Whether  in  symphonies  or  in  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  solos,  certain  instru¬ 
ments  are  chosen  that  flt  the  general 
character  of  the  movement  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  choice  once  made  for  each 
section,  the  wind  instrument,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  is  continued  through¬ 
out  the  movement  as  a  real  part,  with¬ 
out  relief  of  any  contrasting  quality 
or  tone,  and  often  without  more  sup¬ 
port  than  that  of  a  figured  bass.  Each 
movement  or  section  has  its  own  color- 
scheme,  or  rather  may  be  regarded  as 
a  picture  in  the  monochrome,  in  which 
variety  and  interest  could  only  be  got 
by  the  management  of  the  outlines  or 
the  opposition  of  lights  and  darks. 
There  seems  hardly  a  trace  that  I  can 
find  which  would  reveal  to  me  a  sys¬ 
tematic  use  of  varying  color-schemes 
in  the  course  of  a  single  section  until 
we  come  to  Gluck  and  his  maturer 
style,  when  I  can  feel  and  sense  that 
the  beauty  of  relief  in  tone  quality  is 
beginning  to  be  realized.  In  Bach, 
we  find  the  strings  forming  the  ground 
work  of  the  accompaniment,  the  wind 
instruments  being  used  to  give  the 
color,  while  in  Handel  the  organ  was 
the  groundwork  for  the  whole,  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  orchestra,  strings 
and  wind  alike,  were  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  colorist’s  resources.  But 
I  prefer  to  show  that  this  statement 
is  far  truer  in  the  case  of  Bach.  He 
built  up  all  of  his  groups  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  organ,  treating  the 
strings  as  one  group,  and  the  oboes 
and  bassoons  as  another,  a  third  group 
the  comets  and  the  trombones,  and  a 
fourth  the  horns  and  drums.  This 
then  gives  ns  in  reality  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  background  of  our  present 
day  balanced  orchestras.  The  flutes 
in  Bach’s  orchestra,  occupied  a  less 
independent  place,  but  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  we  find  them  forming 
a  group  by  themselves.  We  must  also 
remember  that  at  this  early  period 
there  were  no  pianos  and  the  devdop- 
ment  later  of  the  Italian  Spinet  was 
merely  used  for  chamber  music  of  the 
lighter  type. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
orchestral  development,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  string  group  was  the 
viola.  (J.  Mailland).  The  next  in 
order  came  the  flute  and  piccolo,  while 
in  the  woodwinds  we  find,  first,  the 
oboes,  then  bassoons  and  clarinets,  al¬ 
though  the  bassoon  took  no  real  part 
in  the  orchestra  until  Mozart’s  time. 
As  for  the  brass,  they  took  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  orchestration  as  early 


as  Bach’s  time  in  which  we  find  him 
using  with  a  great  amount  of  success 
four  trombone  parts,  in  “Ich  Hatte 
veil  Bekfimmemiss,”  while  horns  and 
trumpets  were  used  for  military  ef- 


/ 
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fects.  The  difficulty  of  producing  the 
notes  between  the  natural  harmonies 
on  the  French  horn  “oomo  di  caccio” 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason 
for  its  tardy  recognition  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  orchestra,  although  Han¬ 
del  used  it  as  early  as  1720  in  his 
Radomisto  and  also  used  it  as  an  ob¬ 
bligato  to  the  bass  solo  “Quoniam,”  in 
Bach’s  B  minor  mass.  The  drums  we 
find  used  with  great  effort  and  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  orchestra  for 
military  or  quasi-mQitary  character 
by  both  Bach  and  Handel,  also  being 
used  for  the  full  bands  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  bands,  their  number  being 
usually  two.  The  striking  fact  of  all 
this  preliminary  discussion  shows  us 
that,  while  the  masters  of  that  period 
knew  what  balanee  meant,  as  we  find 
illustrated  in  Bach’s  address  to  the 
Leipsig  Council  in  regard  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  Thomaschulle,  where  six¬ 
teen  singers,  four  to  each  part,  are 
recommended,  the  instrumental  music 
was  sadly  out  of  proportion,  the  whole 
effect  being  the  long  delayment  of  the 
time  when  the  orchestra  should  have 
a  voice  and  place  of  its  own  in  the 
annals  of  music. 

Part  II. 

rr  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak 
or  discuss  separately  the  merits  of 
each  instrument,  inasmuch  as  it  in¬ 
volves  technicalities  not  coherent  and 
unrdated  to  my  subject,  the  orchestra. 
Instrumentation  in  the  sense  that  we 
attach  to  this  word,  is  a  science  mere¬ 
ly;  it  teaches  what  can  be  asked  and 


obtained  from  each  instrument  con¬ 
sidered  by  itself.  Where  science  ends, 
art  begins.  Orchestration  is,  then,  an 
art,  that  of  calling  into  action  the  dif¬ 
ferent  voices  of  Gie  collective  instru¬ 
ments  we  call  an  orchestra,  and  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  produce  emotions  by  means 
of  combinations  of  infinite  variety. 
The  word  infinite  is  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  theTC  combinations  will  ever  be 
exhausted,  as  I  will  now  attempt  to 
briefly  explain. 

Two  instruments  may  be  associated 
in  unison,  or  in  octaves — which  con¬ 
stitutes  an  increased  volume,  or  a  com¬ 
plex  timbre;  or  they  may  be  associated 
with  a  certain  interval,  one  or  the 
other  occupying  the  higher  part,  and 
thus  we  have  four  combinations  pos¬ 
sible  with  only  two  instruments  used. 
The  same  can  be  done  with  three, 
with  ten,  with  thirty  or  more.  An  im¬ 
portant  figure  can  be  commuted  to 
almost  the  entire  orchestra;  reserving 
but  two  or  three  instruments  for  the 
harmony;  or  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  figure  can  be  given  to  one  instru¬ 
ment  alone  in  its  brightest  tones,  giv¬ 
ing  it  for  accompaniment  all  the 
others  in  their  more  veiled  tones.  Or 
one  may  handle  masses,  taking  the 
instrument*  in  families,  the  strings, 
the  woodwind,  and  the  brass-wind,  or 
intermingling  them  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions.  And  if  to  this  we  add  the  new 
elements  that  the  makers  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding,  one  can  easily  see  that 
orchestral  art  is  really  infinite. 

A  system  of  orchestration  based  on 
the  idea  that  intensity  of  sound  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  employed,  would  be  simply 
childish.  An  absolute  pianissimo  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  all  the  in¬ 
struments  playing  together,  even  tFose 
which  are  considered  noisy,  if  their 
comparatively  dull  sounds  are  utilised ; 
there  may  even  result  from  this  a 
very  impressive  effect.  It  is  equally 
true  that  a  powerful  fortissimo  can 
be  produced  with  the  use  of  a  very 
few  instruments,  if  they  are  well 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  the  most 
vigorous  portions  of  their  range  is 
called  forth. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  con¬ 
tained  the  most  ddicate  shades  of  or¬ 
chestration,  of  musical  coloring. 

Here  I  can  but  say  that  all  artistic 
training  can  do — after  having  fur^ 
nished  the  student  or  player  with 
thorough  information  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent,  the  individual  character,  the 
mechanical  principle,  and  th*  powers 
of  exinression  of  each  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  the  orchestra — 
is  to  call  attention  to  their  affinities 
and  their  mutual  relations  in  timbre 
and  in  pitch;  the  rest  depends  upon 
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the  spirit  of  obsenratioii,  the  intaitioii, 
and  the  initiative  of  each  person.  It 
is  to  my  mind  the  orchestra  conduc¬ 
tor’s  part  to  see  that  this  is  clearly 
imparted  to  those  who  do  not  clearly 
understand  it  as  such. 

It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  orches¬ 
tration  without  having  ^oroughly 
mastered  the  principles  of  harmony, 
but  much  greater  liberty  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  obey  the  letter  of  har¬ 
monic  rules,  and  I  say  this  because 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  instru¬ 
mental  groups  we  cannot  treat  them 
merely  as  theoretic  voices,  much  lib¬ 
erty  in  orchestration  is  needed  so  that 
each  instrument  will  have  the  full 
scope  for  its  powers  of  expression, 
and  to  bring  in  clear  relief  its  own 
peculiar  traits,  at  the  same  time  do¬ 
ing  its  part  in  the  fine  sonority  of  the 
general  effect. 

Now  then,  if  we  are  to  consider  har¬ 
mony  as  the  solid  framework,  the 
bony  skeleton  as  it  were  of  every 
musical  composition,  without  which 
it  cannot  exist,  oreheatration  is  the 
coloring,  the  external  vesture,  the 
garb  or  dress,  now  sombre  and  sober, 
now  splendid,  of  the  musical  thought. 
It  must  therefore  be  regarded  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  and  there  must 
be  license  for  the  different  instru¬ 
mental  parts  to  be  doubled  or  reen¬ 
forced,  by  unison  or  by  octaves,  to 
cross  each  other,  to  be  divided,  to  be 
forced  apart,  to  be  entangled  in  every 
conceivable  manner — to  be  silenced, 
then  reappear  again;  without  appre¬ 
ciable  harmonic  cause;  consecutive 
octaves  are  permitted  between  an  in¬ 
termediate  and  any  other  part, — the 
bass  only  excepted — although  it  is 
better  to  dispense  with  them  if  pos¬ 
sible;  fifths  can  be  picturesquely  em¬ 
ployed;  a  false  relation,  a  friction,  a 
harshness,  may  often  be  greatly  di¬ 
minished  by  diversity  in  timbre.  We 
can  and  should  allow  ourselves  all 
these  liberties,  if  only  they  are  sug¬ 
gested  and  directed  by  good  taste,  and 
if,  through  them,  be  always  apparent 
and  uppermost  the  solid  harmony 
upon  which  they  rest;  and  without 
which  they  would  be  mistakes,  blun¬ 
ders,  or  incoherences  of  style.  To  re¬ 
state  it;  the  composition  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  whole  and  show  itsdf 
purely  and  logically  conceived.  For¬ 
merly  this  was  not  allowed,  but  the 
present  procedure  which  attaches 
more  importance  to  richness  and  va¬ 
riety  of  musical  Bi.und  than  to  the 
strictly  correct  handling  of  the  parts, 
has  vastly  more  color,  warmth  and 
life,  and  constitutes  a  notable  advance 
which  is  alike  undisputed  and  indis¬ 
putable.  Without  it,  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  modem  orekeatra  or 
oreheatration. 


Part  m. 

HE  strings,  the  principal  mass 
of  the  orchestra,  in  which  it 
holds  the  chief  place,  should  be 
composed  of  one  part  first  vidins,  one 
part  second  violins,  and  one  part  vi¬ 
olas,  and  one  part  violoncdlos.  With 
the  'cellos,  we  must  associate  the 
double  basses,  reenforcing  them  an 
octave  lower,  thus  adding  solidity  to 
the  base  of  musical  construction,  with¬ 
out  constituting  an  independent  pait. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  the  avail¬ 
able  compass  of  these  instruments,  as 
that  is  purely  again  a  question  on  in¬ 
strumentation,  while  harmony  is  vi¬ 
tally  related. 

The  first  violin  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  orchestra,  as  the  mel¬ 
ody  and  expression;  while  as  to  the 
harmony,  this  superiority  belongs  to 
the  cello,  and  double  basses,  which  al¬ 
most  invariably  give  the  lowest  note 
in  the  chords.  The  second  violin  and 
viola  are  parts  comparatively  second- 
ary,  yet  capable  of  being  called  upon 
to  fill  for  a  moment  an  important  role, 
whether  as  in  some  cases,  the  two 
violins  answer  one  another,  or  the 
viola,  crossing  above  them,  occupied 
the  highest  part,  thus  coloring  the 
melody  with  that  melancholy  tinge 
which  is  the  viola’s  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  double- 
bass,  all  the  parts  may  interchange 
places,  but  the  crossing  is  most  fre¬ 
quent  between  the  viola  and  the  second 
violin;  here  also  is  made  the  principal 
use  of  double  stops,  especially  in  ac¬ 
companiment  figures.  The  triple  and 
quadruple  stops  are  as  a  rule  reserved 
for  the  great  fortiaaimo;  but  on  the 
double-bass,  they  are  never  used. 
When  we  wish  to  employ  the  specially 
sympathetic  timbre  of  the  cello  in 
bringing  out  an  important  melodic 
figure,  a  special  part  should  be  written 
for  it,  and  the  double-bass  alone  will 
take  the  low  note.  Another  device  we 
can  use  here  so  as  not  to  enfeeble  or 
isolate  the  bass  so  much  is  to  divide 
the  cellos,  one  in  bass  clef  and  the  other 
in  tenor.  In  this  case,  though,  the 
cellos  in  the  melodic  part  lose  some¬ 
what  of  their  intensity,  a  defect  which 
can  in  turn  be  remedied  by  doubling 
it  with  a  unison  of  the  violas,  a  meth¬ 
od  let  me  point  out  that  was  much 
used  by  Beethoven  and  later  compos¬ 
ers.  For  that  matter,  all  the  parts 
can  be  doubled  by  unison  or  octaves, 
or  double  octaves,  either  in  a  few 
notes  or  a  long  passage.  Frequently 
it  is  good  to  eliminate  the  dontde-bass 
for  a  time  so  as  to  lighten  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect;  its  return  always  gives  us 
pleasure,  as  if  something  was  miss¬ 
ing. 


The  pixiicato  may  be  employed  si¬ 
multaneously  on  all  the  instruments 
of  the  quartet,  in  simple  sounds,  in 
doubles,  in  triples,  and  quadruple 
stops,  it  may  be  used  in  one  part  only 
or  more  than  one;  the  same  is  true 
with  reference  to  muting  an  instru¬ 
ment,  and  as  to  harmonics. 

A  single  player  may  also  be  used 
separatriy  from  the  orchestra  to  play 
a  solo  or  distinct  part,  with  the  orches¬ 
tra  as  a  background  and  in  accompani¬ 
ment.  Finally,  the  procedure  we  now 
use  of  subdividing  so  as  to  have  four 
parts  of  violins,  two  of  violas,  two  of 
cellos,  or  more,  which  we  can  readily 
see  makes  it  possible  to  arrange  in 
steps,  chords  formed  by  many  notes, 
and  occupying  a  wide  space.  This  sub¬ 
division  is  not  only  useful,  but  essen¬ 
tial  in  large  orchestras.  We  find  in 
the  present  large,  well-balanced  or¬ 
chestras,  BO  that  the  strings  counter¬ 
poise  the  two  groups  of  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  there  should  not  be  less  than 
ten  first  violins,  ten  second  violins, 
eight  violas,  six  cellos,  and  six  double- 
basses.  As  sn  outside  limit,  we  may 
state  that  fifteen  violins  in  each  part, 
twelve  violas,  twelve  cellos,  and  ten 
double-basses;  with  any  larger  num¬ 
ber,  the  string  instruments  would  be 
overpowering.  No  group  equals  in 
importance  the  string-band,  both  by 
reason  of  its  perfect  homogeneity  and 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  effects. 
This  is  why  it  is  frequently  used 
alone,  sometimes  for  a  few  measures 
alone,  but  sometimes  for  an  entire 
composition,  as  in  stringed  quartets. 

The  wind  instruments  for  the  well 
balanced  orchestra  should  consist  of, 
first  and  second  flutes,  flrst  and  second 
oboes,  first  and  second  clarinets,  first 
and  second  bassoons.  These  wood¬ 
wind  instruments  we  must  treat  dif¬ 
ferently  than  the  strings.  When  the 
whole  group  is  employed,  the  best  ef¬ 
fect  is  generally  obtained  by  distribut¬ 
ing  the  parts  according  to  the  natural 
making  of  the  instruments  as  follows: 
flutes  as  the  highest,  then  oboes,  clari¬ 
nets  and  bassoons.  They  should  scarce¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  cross  in  tone  production. 
It  is  good,  though,  to  allow  their  use 
in  unison  passages.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  employ  the  entire  group 
of  wood-winds  at  any  one  time.  To  use 
them  all  would  give  a  heavy  and  poor 
effect.  In  silencing  the  flutes,  as  an 
opposite  extreme,  we  And  it  taking 
away  some  of  the  sweetness  and  light¬ 
ness,  that  of  the  oboes  renders  the  en¬ 
semble  less  bright  and  luminous;  in 
suppressing  the  clarinets,  we  diminish 
the  richness  and  smoothness  of  the 
general  sonority;  the  absence  of  the 
bassoons  weakens  the  bass  and  con¬ 
sequently  makes  the  whole  effect 
(Continued  on  page  4S) 


The  Ring 
of  the  Nibelung 


B)) -Edith  Rhetts 


ONE  always  feels  a  thrill  of 
I  romance  as  he  approaches  any 
of  the  titanic  works  of  Richard 
Wasrner,  the  father  of  the  music 
drama.  With  Wagrner  drama  is  drama 
indeed.  Lured  by  the  magic  of  his 
genius,  a  vast  company  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  giants,  knights,  and  heroes 
come  to  his  stage  and  live  again  in 
his  music  dramas.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  “The  Flying  Dutchman”  and  seen 
him  released  from  his  corse  of  roam¬ 
ing  uncharted  seas  in  a  phantom  ship 
with  blood-red  sails  and  a  ghostly 
crew  on  a  journey  that  would  have 
lasted  forever  except  for  the  pure  love 
of  Senta?  Who  has  not  heard  of 
“Lohengrin,”  the  prince  of  chivalry, 
he  of  the  shining  white  armor  of  good 
deeds;  and  of  Bmnnhilde,  who  rode 
through  the  skies  with  her  Valkyrie 
sisters,  carrying  the  souls  of  the  heroes 
to  Valhalla;  and  of  Siegfried,  the  boy 
hero  who  knew  no  fear?  Who  has  not 
learned  to  love  Hans  Sachs,  the  kindly 
old  man  in  “Die  Meistersinger”?  In 
all  the  world  there  are  no  more  inter¬ 
esting  stories  than  these! 


be  recalled  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  drama  “Siegfried,”  which  precedes 
“Die  Gotterdammerung,”  Siegfried, 
the  fearless,  had  penetrated  the  flames 
which  surrounded  Brunnhildes  rocky 
couch,  and  had  awakened  her  from  the 
long  sleep.  Wotan  had  condemned  her 
to  this  sleep  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
drama  “The  Valkyrie,”  and  now,  no 
longer  a  goddess,  she  awakens  to  be¬ 
come  the  bride  of  Siegfried. 

The  hero’s  restless,  energetic  nature 
fills  him  with  a  longing  to  go  into  the 
world  and  achieve  new  deeds  of  prow¬ 
ess.  Man  dreams  of  fame  while  woman 
dreams  of  love,  and  so  Siegfried  has 
taken  farewell  of  Bmnnhilde.  She  has 
endowed  him  with  her  wisdom  and 
given  him  as  a  parting  gift  her  horse, 
Grane,  her  helmet  and  shield;  and, 
in  exchange,  she  receives  the  fateful 
ring  of  the  Nibelungs  as  a  pledge  of 
Siegfried’s  love.  The  tender  oft-repeat¬ 
ed  theme  in  the  music  always  stands 
for  Bmnnhilde.  From  her  rocky  cliff 
she  waves  adieu  as  Siegfried  disap¬ 
pears  toward  the  Rhine.  Siegfried 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


The  greatest  work  of  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner  was  the  famous  “Der  Ring  der 
Nibelungen”  (The  Ring  of  the  Nibe¬ 
lungs),  which  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  music  dramas:  “The  Rhine- 
gold,”  “The  Valkyrie,”  “Siegfried,” 
and  “The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,”  some¬ 
times  called  “The  Dusk  of  the  Gbds.” 

“The  TwiUght  of  the  Gods”  (Ger¬ 
man,  “Die  Gotterdammerung”)  opens 
with  an  introductory  tableau  in  which 
the  fates  are  spinning  their  dire  pre¬ 
dictions  that  this  race  of  the  gods  must 
falL  The  musical  composition  called 
“Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey,”  which 
we  shall  discuss  in  this  article,  is  an 
orchestral  intermission  between  this 
Introduction  and  Act  I  of  the  drama 
itself. 

The  opening  notes  are  sombre  and 
mysterious.  The  stage  is  still  in  the 
darkness  which  had  surrounded  the 
fates,  and  gradually,  as  the  composi¬ 
tion  proceeds,  daylight  comes.  It  is 
easy  to  follow  the  increasing  lii^t  and 
daybreak  in  the  gradual  crescendo  of 
the  musie. 

Then  we  meet  our  heroes.  It  must 
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By  L.  J.  Schnabel 

Pres.,  Idaho  State  Musical  Activities  Ass*n 


L.  J.  SCHNABEL 

Member  of  Sotiomsl  Advisory  Bomrd  of  Bond 
mmd  Orehestro  Assodstion. 
CommiUeemoM  in  Chorte  of  Bross  Section,  Northwest 
Orchestrm,  High  Sch^,  PocmteUo,  Idmho. 


WE  hear  much  of  the  contest 
versus  the  festival  idea,  with 
an  accent  on  all  the  evils 
of  a  contest.  The  permanent  value 
derived  from  a  contest  depends  on  the 
quality  of  judging,  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  contest  pieces,  and  a  thorough 
constructive  criticism  of  each  perform¬ 
ance. 

Contests  properly  conducted,  serve 
two  purposes:  FIRST,  to  check  the 
methods  of  teaching  to  see  what  per 
cent  of  the  expected  information  is 
'  getting  over;  SECOND,  to  show  the 
student  vdiere  he  can  and  should  im¬ 
prove,  thus  benefiting  all  concerned 
and  not  just  placing  them  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third. 

Most  of  the  criticism  any  contest 
cfiD.  receive  is  due  to  poor  judging  or 
Ae  failure  of  the  judge  to  mark  mis¬ 


takes,  criticize  the 
methods  of  tone  pro¬ 
duction,  phrasing, 
pitch  and  breath  con¬ 
trol.  What  would  a 
class  in  Mathematics 
think,  should  the 
teacher  give  a  test 
and  then  without 
looking  over  the 
papers,  say  to  three 
of  the  students,  “You  pass  and  the  rest 
fail"?  That  is  what  is  being  done  in 
some  contests,  and  still  we  wonder  why 
they  are  not  of  a  more  permanent 
value.  Judges  should  be  of  the  first 
rank,  with  no  other  duty  than  to  listen 
to  the  performance  and  take  down 
notes  or  mark  the  score  as  he  pleases. 
The  secretary  should  write  in  short¬ 
hand  all  remarks,  and  each  judge  be 
given  ample  time  at  the  close  of  each 
number  to  weigh  the  merits  and  write 
down  on  the  score  all  remarks  that 
will  be  of  help  and  inspiration  to  the 
contestant.  Our  music  contests  should 
be  considered  a'  MASTER  MUSIC 
LESSON  wherein  the  student  is  helped 
to  see  that  his  tone  is  faulty,  or  that 
his  phrasing  and  interpretation  are 
poor,  that  in  tonguing  he  is  making 
a  series  of  explosions  with  no  tone  in 


between  them  or  a  million  other  things 
that  could  be  wrong. 

The  importance  of  selecting  a 
competent  judge  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  In  the  average  group  of 
people  you  will  find  those  who  prefer 
flashy  numbers  where  the  soloist  is 
producing  a  series  of  tongued  tones 
with  no  body  or  beauty  to  them.  Some 
in  the  group  will  go  to  the  extreme 
and  like  slow  sentimental  numbers 
where  the  soloist  slides  from  one  tone 
to  another  and  uses  a  very  noticeable 
vibrato.  Others  in  the  group  for  no 
apparent  reason  will  have  a  different 
type  and  style  as  the  ideal  that  should 
be  striven  for.  However,  with  all  this 
difference  of  opinion,  high  above  them 
all  there  is  a  noble  and  refined  me¬ 
dium.  It  is  the  duty  of  music  teach¬ 
ers  to  secure  good  judges  regardless 
of  cost.  If  they  don’t,  I  am  afraid 
our  slogan — Make  America  Musical — 
will  be  a  disappointment  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  forever. 

Thousands  of  music  students  are  in 
these  contests  solely  for  the  advice 
and  correction  they  receive  from  com¬ 
petent  judges.  A  poor  judge  can  ruin 
a  student’s  career  for  life  by  approv¬ 
ing  a  musician  who  has  a  poor  tone. 
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spits  his  tone  oat  and  uses  poor  phras¬ 
ing.  The  judges’  decision  go  so  far 
they  influence  the  musical  tastes, 
ideals  and  musical  appreciation  of  the 
community.  Anyone  can  tell  who  wins 
a  basketball  game,  but  few  people  are 
competent  to  judge  a  music  contest 
due  to  the  many  conflicting  ideas  as 


Simplified  arrangements  of  stand¬ 
ard  compositions  are  little  better  than 
the  sentimental  numbers.  The  simpli¬ 
fied  arrangement  either  teaches  the 
student  to  respect  fraud  or  misleads 
the  student  and  gives  him  an  over¬ 
estimated  idea  of  his  ability. 

Compositions  that  depend  on  tricky 


interpretation  or  special  manipulation 
of  the  voice  or  instrument  to  put  them 
over  should  be  ruled  out  of  all  con¬ 
tests.  Even  from  the  better  class  of 
compositions,  only  those  should  be 
chosen  that  call  for  standard  inter¬ 
pretations  and  gradual  changes  in 
power  and  rhythms.  In  selecting  in¬ 
strumental  solos,  compositions  that 
encourage  students  to  use  too  much 
short,  rapid  tonguing  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed  as  it  leads  to  the  “blat,  rest,  blat” 
type  of  playing.  The  contest  solos 
should  be  not  only  good  in  tune,  har¬ 
mony,  and  structure,  but  of  the  type 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  show  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  correct  methods  of  phrasing, 
tonguing,  and  technic. 


The  contest  material  should,  1 
believe,  include  more  sight  read¬ 
ing,  scale,  tone  and  rhythm  tests  for 
soloists  and  group  contestants.  Drill¬ 
ing  on  a  few  number  just  to  win  a 
contest  is  a  great  wrong.  Planning 
our  contest  to  cover  more  tests  on  the 
fundamentals  of  music  is  going  to  be 
the  death  of  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
test  evils. 

Good  teaching  is  of  no  avail  with¬ 
out  good  music.  A  contest  is  a  failure 
without  a  good  judge  to  show  the  con¬ 
testants  the  outs  and  ins  on  the  musi¬ 
cal  highway  of  life.  Through  the  choice 
of  competent  judges  and  the  selection 
of  better  music,  let  us  inspire  the 
students,  not  to  win  a  prize,  or  to  de¬ 
feat  an  opponent,  but  to  help  each 
other  on  the  highway  to  excellence. 


Music  Week  at  Flint 

“Music  Week”  will  be  observed  in 
Flint,  Michigan,  May  3  to  10,  inclu¬ 
sive.  During  that  time  Central  High 
School  will  be  host  to  the  Flint  senior 
high  school  band  and  orchestra  con¬ 
tests.  The  six  junior  high  schools  will 
compete  for  city  championship.  The 
orchestra  contest  will  be  held  May  7 
and  the  band  contest  May  11. 

The  All-State  Orchestra  Contest 
will  take  place  April  30  and  May  1  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

I 

Instrumental  and  vocal  entertain¬ 
ment  was  provided  when  the  North 
High  School,  Denver,  Colorado,  musi¬ 
cians  held  their  regular  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  March. 

t 

Some  of  the  entrants  in  the  piano 
contest  held  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  High  School  a 
few  weeks  ago  were  Arlene  Wallace, 
Florence  Steinberg,  Ruth  Schlemmer, 
Wilma  Perry,  Ray  Nelson,  Vecelia 
Adams,  and  Jacquetta  Klein. 


What  is  remote  and  difl^cult  of  ac¬ 
cess  we  are  apt  to  overrate;  what  is 
really  best  for  us  lies  always  within 
our  reach,  though  often  overlooked. 

— Longfellow. 


to  what  is  good  music  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  performance. 


Contest  Material 


More  time  and  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  contest 
pieces.  Only  music  which  in  tune, 
form  and  structure  is  fundamentally 
good  should  be  used.  Competition  of 
any  kind  is  a  detriment  unless  the 
music  chosen  is  clean  and  gives  the 
contestant  the  proper  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  as  the  number,  is  practiced 
and  performed. 

Some  types  of  music  should  be 
avoided.  The  sentimental  type  of  mu¬ 
sic  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be 
used  as  it  is  of  no  real  value  to  the 
student.  Apparently  the  sentimental 
number  is  welcomed  by  the  public  and 
the  musician  who  is  fond  of  the  slid¬ 
ing-vibrato  type  of  performance.  The 
student  winning  a  contest  with  this 
type  of  music  has  gained  very  little 
and  has  ad^ed  nothing  to  the  perma¬ 
nency  or  success  of  the  contest. 


What  shall  we  do  with 


Those  Extra  Saxophones 

Joe  Berryman 

Youthful  Supervisor  of  Music,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

Has  an  Idea 


coiirse  I  like  saxophones 
I  I  and  will  use  as  many  as  I 

Vy  get,  but - 

The  director  stops  and  scratches 
his  head.  He  knows  that  his  instrumen¬ 
tation  must  be  kept  about  normal  and 
when  he  prepares  for  a  contest  he 
must  have  as  perfect  balance  as  is 
possible  ^witlv  the  talent  available.  Yet, 
MoUier  and  Dad  have  bought  Willie 
a  Sax’  and  sent  him  along  to  join  the 
band.  Here  arises  the  question  that 
heads  this  column. 

And  this  is  what  I  do: 

The  usual  scdutions  such  as  doubling 
on  flute,  piccolo  or  oboe  with  only 
slight  changes  in  fingering  required 
are  very  satisfactory  and  are  quite 
wdl  known  generally  as  is  the  dari- 
net  double.  The  bass  clarinet  is  an 


ideal  “quick  change”  which  if  used 
in  the  following  manner  will  give  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  results.  The  Baritone 
Saxophone  part  may  be  used  as  well 
as  the  Tuba  or  3d  Trombone  part  (the 
bass  cleff  parts  dropping  the  usual 
three  flats)  with  the  same  fingering 
as  the  saxophone  between  B  below  the 
staff  and  B  in  the  staff  reading  as 
treble  deff.  C  (third  space)  is  made 
with  only  the  thumb  hole  closed.  D 


is  made  open  as  G  on  the  clarinet 
E  as  A  on  the  clarinet  and  F  as  Bb. 
This  gives  a  range  of  an  octave  and 
a  half,  which  can  be  learned  and  used 
satisfactorily  in  a  few  minutes  by  any 
saxophone  player  of  average  ability. 
The  range  can  be  extended  upward 
but  the  fingering  is  more  complicated 
and  for  general  use,  not  as  effective. 

The  fingering  refers  to  the  Boehm 
darinet  but  the  Albert  could  be  used 
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with  the  usual  changes  between  the 
two  systems  of  fingering.  Following 
the  same  line  of  thought  the  Bb  clari¬ 
net  can  be  used  in  the  lower  register 
on  Eb  Alto  parts  with  the  fingering 
as  described  above.  This  will  give 
added  strength  where  it  is  usually 
needed  (3d  and  4th  Horn  parts)  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  number 
of  clarinets  for  extra  points  in  in¬ 
strumentation. 

The  C  clarinet  can  be  used  in  a  like 
manner  on  F  horn  parts,  which  can 
be  made  a  boon  to  many  amateur  or¬ 
chestras. 

For  general  use  the  C  Melody  saxo¬ 
phone  can  be  used  on  baritone  parts 
in  bass  cleff  by  teaching  the  player 
to  read  from  bass  cleff.  If  the  saxo¬ 
phonist  is  quite  advanced  he  can  help 
out  considerably  on  Bassoon  parts. 
Speaking  of  G  Melody  saxophones — 
which  in  reality  are  G  Tenors,  I  won¬ 
der  how  long  it  will  be  before  our  band 
arrangers  will  give  them  the  same  or 
similar  parts  as  are  given  the  Bb 
Tenor.  If  I  can  judge  conditions  gen¬ 
erally  by  information  furnished  me 
by  fifty-four  band  leaders  in  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana; 
you  will  find  many  more  G  melody 
saxophones  than  Bb  tenors.  Do  not 
think  I  have  a  weakness  for  the  G. 
Why  is  it  since  we  have  so  many  G 
Melodies  that  suitable  parts  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  writing  them  ourselves  ? 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
would  not  want  to  dispense  with  the 
Bb  Tenor  or  hamper  in  any  way  its 
fast  growing  popularity;  but  I  feel 
that  school  and  amateur  bands  need 
suitable  parts  for  the  G  Melody,  which 
will  ever  be  present. 

Getting  back  to  the  subject  of  using 
the  extra  saxophone  players  in  the 
band;  a  great  many  directors,  more 
than  you  would  imagine  at  first 
thought,  use  the  oversupply  of  Alto 
sax  players  on  Eb  horn  parts.  This 
gives  them  “something"  to  play  it  is 
true;  but  it  isn't  very  excitihg  for  a 
red  blooded  sax  player  to  sit  down 
and  “unf  pa"  the  rest  of  his  life  away. 
Try  the  tlb  clarinet  part  as  written 
or  the  Eb  cornet  part  an  octave  higher 
for  bqttdf  i^ults.  Also  the  Baritone 
part  <in  bass  cleff  by  dropping  three 
flats  or  adding  three  sharps  and  read¬ 
ing  as  treble  cleff.  This  makes  the 
part  sound  an  octave  higher  than  writ¬ 
ten,  but  for  ordinary  numbers  you 
will  find  it  adds  a  certain  amount  of 
brilliance  to  the  band  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  general  effect. 

At  any  rate  have  a  little  sympathy 
for  the  misused  Alto  sax  player  when 
you  are  tempted  to  put  him  on  the 
after  beat  parts  and  give  him  more 


Prep  School  Boys 

Compete  as 

“Meistersingers” 


A  FURTHER  strengthening  of  the 
.  continuity  of  the  male  chorus 
movement,  from  the  secondary  schools 
through  the  colleges  and  into  adult 
life,  was  effected  with  the  recent  Inter- 
Preparatory  School  Glee  Glub  Gontest 
in  New  York  Gity,  in  which  eleven 
choruses  from  boys’  schools  took  part. 
This  competition  marked  the  second 
year  of  an  innovation  in  the  matter 
of  the  prize  song.  The  Intercollegiate 
Musical  Gouncil,  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
test,  had  chosen  four*  test  pieces  which 
the  contestants  were  obliged  to  pre¬ 
pare.  From  these  the  actual  prize 
song  was  chosen  by  lot  on  the  morning 
of  the  contest.  The  remaining  three 
were  sung  as  ensemble  numbers  by 
the  combined  glee  clubs  at  the  close 
of  the  contest,  their  conductor  being 
Marshall  Bartholomew,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gouncil. 

What  turned  out  to  be  the  prize 
song  was  Elgar’s  “It’s  Oh!  To  Be  a 
Wild  Wind."  This  number  counted 
sixty  out  of  a  hundred  iraints  in  the 
ranking  of  the  contestants  by  the 
judges,  consisting  of  Dean  Harold  L. 
Butler,  (Chairman;  Lowell  P.  Beve¬ 
ridge  and  Alfred  M.  Greenfield.  The 
computation  of  their  markings  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  winner  was 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  with  Deer¬ 
field  Academy  taking  second  place. 
There  was  a  tie  for  third  place,  be¬ 
tween  the  Riverdale  Gountry  Day 
School  and  Worcester  Academy,  while 
fourth  place  went  to  the  Storm  King 
School.  In  announcing  the  decision, 
Dean  Butler  stated  that  the  only  un¬ 
favorable  criticism  of  the  judges  was 
to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  clubs 
had  selected  for  their  “choice  number" 
a  composition  which  was  beyond  their 
vocal  and  interpretative  powers. 

A  special  prize  was  offered  for  the 
-4*  ■  ■  ■  ..  . 

consideration  than  just  to  find  some¬ 
thing  for  him  to  play. 

The  saxophone  is  gaining  so  fast  in 
popularity  that  we  will  have  more  and 
more  of  them;  so  let’s  face  the  facts 
squarely  and  BALANGE  THE 
BAND. 


best  original  school  song — ^the  intent 
being  to  encourage  the  writing  of  a 
higher  grade  of  Alma  Mater  songs  for 
these  institutions.  This  prize  went  to 
the  Hill  School  for  the  “Hill  School 
Hymn"  by  Frank  Butcher,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  its  glee  club. 


Piano  Classes 

Defeat  Depression 

Group  Imtructioa  Started  After  Teacher 
Reads  Literature 

from 

National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement 
of  Mueie 

Any  method  that  increases  the  in- 
L  come  of  a  business  or  profession 
during  1930  is  worthy  of  notice. 

From  the  many  letters  recrived  by 
the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Music,  New  York  Gity,  it  is 
evident  that  piano  class  teaching  is 
helping  private  teachers  to  weather 
the  storm  of  depression.  For  example, 
a  teacher  in  St.  Paul  writes:  “As  a 
result  of  your  pamphlets  on  piano 
classes  which  I  obtained  last  spring, 

I  visited  piano  classes  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  PauL  ...  As  a  result,  I  have 
been  teaching  several  small  classes  in 
my  home  this  past  season  and  have 
added  to  my  income  in  addition  to  get¬ 
ting  a  new  inspiration  for  elmnentary 
piano  teaching  and  in  disoovmring 
some  real  talent  among  the  youngsters 
in  this  neighborhood." 

Although  this  teacher  has  had  a  de¬ 
crease  in  her  number  of  private  pu¬ 
pils,  due  to  business  depression,  she 
increased  her  income  through  group 
instruction.  The  reason  for  this  is 
very  easy  to  see.  The  lower  rates  to 
each  child  in  a  piano  class  make  it 
possible  for  more  children — especially 
those  whose  parents’  circumstances 
would  prevent  the  expense  of  private 
instruction  —  to  take  piano  lessons. 
The  fact  that  they  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity,  also  indicates 
a  reviving  interest  in  the  piano. 


^^Coonie^^ 

Claussen 

Brooms  and  Batons 


By  L.  K»  Soth 


WE  have  all  heard  of  printers, 
barbers  and  carpenters  with 
peculiar  side  lines.  And  there 
have  been  .numerous  janitors  that 
have  done  something  besides  janitor- 
ing  as  a  side  line  to  their  regular  jobs. 


f^as 


This  it  «  picture  of  Mr,  Clmmssen  mt 
the  time  he  grmdusted  from  the  music 
school  ut  Fleusburg;  he  wot  20  yeort 
old.  ”I  borrowed  the  gloves  from  oste 
of  ttry  brothers  for  the  picture"  smd 
"Coottie."  "I  thought  it  simply 
wouldss’t  be  m  pictssre,  if  I  didss’t  hove 
some  gloves  to  hold  m  my  houd." 

But  Conrad  Claussen,  of  Holstein, 
Iowa,  has  a  side  line  that  is  unique 
among  janitors.  Besides  caring  for 
the  high  school  building  in  Holstein, 
he  is  director  of  the  high  school  band 


and  one  of  the  most  renowned  musi¬ 
cians  in  northwest  Iowa. 

Every  afternoon  at  1  p.  m.  he  lays 
down  his  broom  and  picks  up  his  baton 
— and  the  Holstein  High  School  Band 
is  ready  for  practice.  Even  in  over¬ 
alls  “Coonie,”  as  he  is  called  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  grownups  all  over  northwest 
Iowa,  has  a  certain  old-country  style 
that  speaks  of  Wagner,  Chopin,  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  “Under  the  Double  Eagle.” 
His  mustache  is  military  and  it  is 
musician-like. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  Friday  or 
Saturday  afternoon  and  that  the  high 
school  has  a  football  game  with  some 
rival  town  nearby.  Then  “Coonie”  or¬ 
ganizes  his  “kids”  and  prepares  to 
march  to  the  football  field  at  the  head 
of  a  column  of  cheering  students.  Just 
because  a  boy  happens  to  play  on  the 
football  team  he  is  not  excused  from 
his  band  duties.  If  a  young  stalwart 
in  a  football  uniform  is  marching  with 
the  band  instead  of  riding  with  the 
rest  of  the  team,  it’s  not  because  he 
won’t  play  in  the  game  that  day,  but 
because  he  is  an  indispensable  unit 
in  the  band.  Little  things  like  walk¬ 
ing  on  pavement  with  cleats  and  spoil¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  band,  all 
dressed  up  in  its  white  uniforms,  with 
a  football  suit  must  be  suffered  for 
the  good  of  the  organization.  This 
year  the  captain  of  the  team  played 
first  chair  clarinet  and  the  first  string 
right  guard  sat  in  the  second  chair 
of  the  comet  section.  “Coonie”  doesn’t 
think  much  of  football  or  any  of  the 
sports  they  have  at  the  high  school, 
but  he’s  willing  to  play  for  the  games, 
just  to  please  the  youngsters. 


Mr.  Claussen’s  story  until  he  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Germany 
in  1906  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
any  German  bandmaster.  His  father, 
a  tailor  by  trade,  was  a  mail  carrier 
in  Flensburg,  Schleswig-Holstein.  He 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  king  for 
his  services  in  the  war  with  France 
in  1871  with  this  position.  Coonie  at¬ 
tended  the  public  schools  in  Flensburg 


As  Is 


Cosnmd  E.  Clmtstsess,  director  of  Hoi- 
stem  High  School  Bettd,  Holstein, 
town,  solo  horn  plmyer  with  Kerl 
King's  Concert  Bettd,  Port  Dodge, 
lowe,  end,  incidentMly,  fenitor  of  the 
High  School  Building  et  Holstein. 
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The  Holttein  High  School  Bond  thot  won  first  prize  in  Clots  C  of  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  Bottd  Contest  in  1929. 

it  in  the  bockground.  The  picture  wot  token  in  the  gymtsosium-ouditorium  of  the  high  school. 


and  completed  what  ia  equivalent  to 
our  high  school  curriculum.  At  the 
age  of  16  he  entered  a  private  school 
of  music  in  that  city  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1903. 

“They  started  me  out  on  a  hass  viol,, 
then  the  violin  and  I  finally  ended  up 
by  playing  a  French  horn,”  said  Mr. 
Claussen.  “I  was  never  so  proud  in 
my  life  as  the  day  I  left  school,  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  knew  all  there  was  for  any¬ 
one  to  know  about  music.” 

For  three  years  “Coonie”  played  in 
bands  and  orchestras  all  over  Ger¬ 
many.  Then  one  day,  hearing  a  navy 
band  in  Hamburg,  he  decided  to  enlist 
in  the  navy.  He  was  in  the  navy  just 
two  weeks — ^then  the  doctors  told  him 
that  he  didn’t  have  enough  chest  ex¬ 
pansion  and  that  he  had  heart  trouble. 
He  was  g^ven  two  years’  leave. 

His  father  wanted  him  to  be  a  mail- 
carrier,  but  he  went  to  Elmshorn,  a 
few  miles  away,  to  play  in  a  band  and 
orchestra.  Here  he  met  and  courted 
Miss  Anna  Munster.  Tog^ether  they 
decided  that  they’d  try  their  fortunes 
in  America,  where  “Coonie’s”  brother 
had  already  moved.  They  left  Ham¬ 
burg  in  the  fall  of  1906  with  little 
money  in  their  pockets,  barely  enough 
to  pay  their  passage  to  this  country. 

They  had  expected  to  find  a  thriv¬ 
ing  city  way  out  in  the  central  part 
of  America  where  “Coonie’s”  brother 
.lived.  Neither  had  known  any  life 
except  that  in  a  city.  So  when  they 
got  off  the  train  at  a  little  station 


called  Holstein  way  out  on  the  prairie 
and  saw  only  a  grocery  store  and  a 
saloon,  it’s  no  wonder  that  they  de¬ 
cided  they’d  had  enough  and  that  they 
were  going  back  as  soon  as  they’d 
earned  enough  money. 

It  wasn’t  long,  though,  until  they 
found  that  the  people  were  very 
friendly  and  anxious  to  help  them. 
Holstein  was  settled  by  Germans  from 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  everybody 
could  talk  to  the  new  immigrrants. 
There  was  not  much  work  for  the 
young  couple  to  do  around  Holstein 
at  first.  For  a  few  months  they  lived 
by  doing  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs. 
“Coonie”  worked  on  a  farm,  chopped 
wood,  shoveled  sidewalks  and  did 
some  private  instructing  on  musical 
instruments.  Mrs.  Claussen  did  wash- 
ing^s,  sewed  and  acted  as  a  nurse  to 
the  sick  around  town.  Soon  people 
began  to  call  upon  “Coonie”  to  play 
the  violin  at  country  dances.  He  often 
went  as  far  as  30  miles  away  in  a 
horse-and-buggry  to  play  with  an  or¬ 
chestra  or  to  be  the  orchestra  single- 
handed. 

After  the  severe  Iowa  winter  had 
finally  g^iven  way  to  spring,  the  Claus- 
sens  found  steady  work,  became  na¬ 
turalized  and  settled  down  to  become 
good  American  citizens  and  forgret 
about  groing  back  to  Germany. 

“You  think  I’m  something  of  a  ‘jack 
of  all  trades’  because  I  lead  the  band 
and  janitor  around  here,  don’t  you?” 
asked  “Coonie.”  “Well,  let  me  tell 


you  something.  I  have  been  a  farmer, 
a  bandman,  almost  a  sailor,  nearly  a 

postman,  and  a  theater  owner - oh, 

yes,  I  have.  I  owned  the  theater  right 
here  in  Holstein  for  one  year.  That 
was  back  in  the  days  when  moving 
pictures  were  few  and  far  between.” 

In  1916  “Coonie”  org;anized  a  band 
in  Holstein  and  managed  to  get  the 
town  to  buy  the  players’  uniforms. 
That  year,  also,  he  was  given  the  job 
of  janitor  for  the  public  school. 

Eight  years  later,  in  1924,  he 
started  a  high  school  band.  Twelve 
students  reported  for  the  first  night 
of  practice.  Now  there  are  35  mem¬ 
bers.  At  first  the  band  met  after 
school  on  three  nights  a  week  to  prac¬ 
tice.  Now  “band”  is  a  reg^ular  course 
in  the  high  school  and  practice  is  held 
every  day. 

Each  year  the  band  has  added  new 
members  and  improved,  so  that  now 
“Coonie”  is  considered  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  high  school  band  instructors 
in  the  state.  Even  in  1924  he  was 
chosen  to  help  judg^e  the  first  state 
band  contest  for  high  schools.  Hol¬ 
stein  didn’t  enter  that  year  but  took 
second  place  the  next  year  in  class  C, 
which  is  made  up  of  schools  with  less 
than  300  in  the  high  school.  In  1926 
Holstein  again  took  second.  The  last 
two  years  the  state  contest  has  been 
staged  by  means  of^  elimination  con¬ 
tests,  and  Holstein  has  been  elimin¬ 
ated  both  years  by  Hartley  High 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Instruments 


4  NOTHER  advantage  of  the  man- 
uL  d(din  family  as  preparatory 
J.  M.  instruments  to  the  bowed  in¬ 
strument  family  is  found  in  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  used  for  silent 
or  mute  practice.  It  is  doubtful  if 
very  much  silent  practice  is  desirable 
for  beginning  students  with  little  or 
no  'experience  in  hearing  music.  It  is 
important  that  the  pitch  of  tones,  or 
at  least  their  r^tive  pitch  relation¬ 
ships  to  each  other,  should  be  early 
memorized;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  hearing  them  until  the  mental  im¬ 
pression  thus  gained  of  their  relative 


values  becomes  permanent.  But  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  silent  practice  cer¬ 
tainly  has  its  desirable  features, 
especially  after  the  student  has  prog¬ 
ressed  to  where  he  has  developed  a 
good  sense  of  intonation. 

Listening  to  tone  and  appreciating 
or  judging  it  is  largely  emotional.  Yet 
there  is  cotainly  nothing  emotional 
about  the  acquisition  of  technic,  either 
physical  technic  used  to  play  the  in¬ 


strument  or  mental  technic  used  to 
read  and  understand  the  music  and 
apply  it  to  the  instrument’s  mechan¬ 
ism.'  There  are  many  times  when  a 
certain  technical  problem  can  be 
worked  out  more  quickly  and  cleanly 
if  there  is  no  sugg^estion  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  distraction  that  is  apt  to  go 
with  listening  to  tone.  This  holds  good 
whether  the  problem  is  one  of  physical 
technic  that  twists  the  fingers  into 
an  unaccustomed  and  difficult  position 
or  asks  them  to  move  with  new  rapid¬ 
ity  in  unfamiliar  paths,  or  whether  it 
is  one  of  mental  technic  that  demands 


Kstherme  Hmfy,  m  sctm  year 
youut  Udy  from  Memphu,  who 
ploys  dio  bomjo-oMdo. 
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trarily  cancelled  practice  periods  at 
home  and  that  mneh  interference  with 
normal  progress. 

Silent  practice  on  the  violin  for  the 
beginner  is  an  impossibility,  at  least  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  contribute 
anything  to  his  progrrees.  Practice 
violins  with  a  comparatively  faint 
tone  are  certainly  an  improvement 
over  a  full-voiced  violin  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  but  they  can  still  be  heard 
even  though  not  so  plainly.  Whereas 
a  narrow  strip  of  felt  woven  in  and 
out  of  the  mandolin  strings  just  in 
front  of  the  bridge  will  make  it  as 
mute  as  a  cardboard  piano  practice 
keyboard.  And  the  felt  can  be  easily 
removed  for  a  few  minutes  so  that 
the  ear  can  check  up  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  when  the  technical  difficulties 
seem  to  be  well  urder  control. 

Right  hand  technic  to  manipulate 
the  bow  is  also  more  easily  acquired 
after  preparatory  study  on  the  man¬ 
dolin.  It  is  true  that  the  two  methods 
of  tone  production  seem  to  be  entirely 
dissimiliar  in  their  characteristics. 
But  mandolin  study  develops  syn¬ 
chronization  between  the  two  hands, 
that  is,  they  learn  to  make  their  neces¬ 
sary  motions  in  time  with  each  other; 
and  the  down  and  up  stroke  of  the 
pick  is  used  in  the  same  way  and  the 
same  time  as  the  down  and  up  move¬ 
ment  of  the  bow.  So  this  particular 
part  of  bowing  technic  is  already  well 


understanding  of  a  new  rhythm  pat¬ 
tern.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  mute  the 
strings  of  the  mandolin  so  the  only 
sound  is  a  faint  sound  from  the  pick, 
just  enough  to  tell  the  student  that 
he  is  or  is  not  striking  the  string  at 
the  right  time  as  demanded  by  the 
written  music  and  in  time  with  the 
motion  of  his  left-hand  figures  on  the 
finger-board. 

Then  there  are  sure  to  be  times 
when  the  practice  period  at  home  will 
interfere  with  other  family  activities 
if  it  produces  the  normal  amount  of 
sound.  There  may  be  a  party  going 
on,  some  one  may  wish  to  listen  to 
the  radio,  or  there  may  be  others  in 
the  family  who  have  to  practice  at 
the  same  time.  And,  however,  much 
in  sympathy  we  may  be  with  the  idea 
of  music  being  considered  and  used  as 
an  educational  item  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  with  other  school  studies,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  "are  times 
when  the  sounds  of  an  earnest  young 
student  struggling  noisily  with  an  un¬ 
familiar  and  obstreperous  musical  in¬ 
strument  seem  to  lose  their  charm  and 
interest  to  an  alarming  degree.  All 
of  which  constitutes  several  more  good 
reasons  why  silent  practice  is  desir¬ 
able  at  times.  In  fact  the  ability  to 
practice  only  with  the  normal  amount 
of  tone,  or  any  amount  of  it  at  all 
that  can  be  heard  by  some  one  dse, 
may  mean  a  regular  number  of  arbi¬ 


worked  out  after  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  mandolin. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  em¬ 
phasize  here  that  the  writer  knows 
this  from  personal  experience.  It  is 
sometimes  poor  taste  to  refer  to  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  if  anything  in  the 
nature  of  what  might  be  called 
achievement  is  being  discussed,  but 
at  the  same  time  what  one  has  done 
himself  should  be  wdl  understood.  It 
certainly  can  be  taken  as  proof  of  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  done.  The  writer 
started  his  musical  experience  with 
the  mandolin,  because  it  was  the  only 
instrument  available  at  the  time.  As 
soon  as  possiUe  a  shift  was  made  to 
the  mandola  because  of  the  gn^eater 
appeal  that  the  deeper  and  softer  voice 
proved  to  have.  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  it  for  a  good  many 
years,  although  the  piano  was  taken 
up  in  the  meantime.  After  some  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  mandola  as  a  solo  in¬ 
strument  a  shift  was  made  to  the 
viola  and  without  any  previous  expe¬ 
rience  with  bowed  instruments.  Yet 
in  two  weeks’  time  sufficient  progress 
was  made  with  the  viola  to  use  it  as 
a  solo  instrument  in  professional  con¬ 
cert  work,  and  without  interfering 
any  with  the  income  from  the  concerts. 
And  neither  the  Barcarolle  from 
Tales  of  Hoffman  nor  the  Intermezzo 
from  Cavalleria  Rusticana  were  used 
as  solos  either.  Not  that  they  are 
not  good  music,  but  their 
technical  characteristics  may 
be  too  apt  to  invite  early  solo 
use.  If  memory  serves  cor- 
rectly,  the  first 
solo  presented 
was  an  adap- 
tation  to  the 

(viola  of  the 
Sarasate  arrangement 
for  the  violin  of  Cho¬ 
pin’s  Nocturne  in  E\> 
Major,  not  exactly  a 
beginner’s  selection. 
Whatever  that  may  be 
worth  as  experience  it 
surely  does  not  indicate 
that  the  mandolin  fam¬ 
ily  furnishes  an  ideal 
preparatory  musical 
experience  to  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  bowed  instru¬ 
ments.  And  aside  from 
that  the  writer  knows 
of  many  instances 
where  out  of  a  class  of 
beginning  students  on 
the  violin,  several  have 
been  selected  of  what 
seemed  average  ability 
(Continued  on  pace  tt> 


Lewis’  Moonlight  Heweiimns.  A  professional  fretted 
instrument  ensemble,  broedeesting  twice  weekly  from 
WBZ  end  WBZA. 
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Believe  it 


Joliet  Has  a  Prize  Winning  Orchestra  Too! 


consisted  of  eight  violins,  two  cornets, 
drums,  and  a  piano.  The  orchestra 
met  whenever  convenient.  The  St. 
John’s  English  Lutheran  Church, 
across  the  street  from  the  high  school, 
the  old  high  school  auditorium,  and 
any  vacant  classroom  all  served  as 
meeting  places  for  Ihe  ambitious  musi¬ 
cians.  At  first,  they  did  not  even  have 
the  service  of  a  director,  but  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1914,  Mr.  Converse,  then  a  music 
teacher  at  the  Joliet  Conservatory  of 
Music,  was  obtained  to  direct  them  one 
hour  a  week.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  students  were  eager  to  learn  and 
needed  more  supervised  practice.  Mr. 
Converse  was  then  employed  by  the 
high  school  board  to  conduct  three  re¬ 
hearsals  a  week,  and  the  orchestra 
was  rapidly  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
success. 

In  1925  Mr.  Converse  was  placed  on 
a  full  time  schedule  to  direct  the  or¬ 
chestra;  and  soon  a  room  with  accou- 
stically  treated  ceiling  and  fioor,  to 
deaden  echoes  and  other  unwonted 
sounds  was  equipped  as  a  practice 
room  for  the  orchestra.  In  1927  Mr. 
Converse  considered  the  orchestra  ac¬ 
complished  enough  to  enter  state  com- 
(Conttnued  on  page  S7) 


symphonic  orchestra  complete  in  every 
detail  and  containing  a  personnel  of 
eighty-two  accomplished  musicians. 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  day  or¬ 
chestra  had  its  beginning  in  1913.  It 


Famous  around  the  world  is  the 
Joliet  Township  High  School 
Band,  first  and  only  final  win¬ 
ners  of  the  National  Contest  Trophy. 
Today  there  are  over  275,000  boys  and 
girls  studying  instrumental  music  in 
public  schools  and  not  one  of  them 
perhaps  but  who  can  tell  you  that 
Joliet  has  the  greatest  H.  S.  Band  in 
the  country,  with  a  wonderful  man 
named  McAllister  as  its  director. 

So  famous  is  this  “pride-of-the-na- 
tion”  band  that  the  Joliet  Township 
High  School  Orchestra  has  scarcely 
had  a  chance  to  break  into  print.  In 
fact,  Ripley  might  even  say  to  you 
some  day,  “Believe  it  or  not,  Joliet  has 
a  wonderful  orchestra  as  well  as  a 
wonderful  Band,’’  and  you  might 
register  surprise.  All  of  which  is  a 
tough  break  for  director  Converse. 
Well,  we’re  going  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  secrecy.  Here’s  our  story. 

RE  AT  oaks  from  little  acorns 
VJT  grow.”  This  old  saying  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  pheno¬ 
menal  growth  of  the  Joliet  Township 
High  School  orchestra.  From  an  or¬ 
ganization  consisting  of  twelve  mem¬ 
bers,  it  has  grown  into  a  modern 
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Their  Pictures  are  on  the 
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Mora  High  School  Orchestra 
Mora,  Minnesota 

Beginning  with  a  coaple  of  vio¬ 
lins,  a  baritone  horn,  a  baritone 
saxophone,  a  couple  of  clarinets,  and 
comets,  Mr.  Alf  Harbo  built  up  an 
orchestra  at  Mora,  Minnesota,  of 
twenty-hve  pieces  that- won  first  place 
in  the  Minnesota  State  High  School 
Orchestra  Contest  in  1930,  Class  C. 
With  the  same  director,  the  High 
School  Band  won  third  place  at  the 
District  Contest. 

Besides  the  Band '  and  Orchestra 
achievements,  the  Boys’  Glee  Club  won 
first  place  in  the  State  Contest,  Class 
C,  and  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  and  Mixed 
Chorus  won  second  places,  also  in  the 
State  Contest. 

This  year  (1931)  Mr.  C.  M.  Elzea 
has  taken  Mr.  Harbo’s  place,  and  by 
concentrating  on  Orchestra  and  Band 
work,  he  now  directs  an  Orchestra  of 
53  pieces,  and  a  Band  of  about  38 
pieces.  The  High  School  Band  helped 
arouse  enthusiasm  at  all  home  games 
this  season  and  last. 

I 

Henry  Benkiser,  Oboe 
Berkeley,  California 

The  Oboe  is  no  doubt  responsible 
for  more  gray  hairs  on  the  heads 
of  patient  supervisors  than  any  other 
one  instrument  of  band  or  orchestra. 
Good  oboe  players  are  rare  and  hard 
to  find. 

It  seems  like  a  poem  or  a  sonnet  or 
something  should  be  written  about 
Henry  Benkiser  of  the  Berkeley  High 
School  Band,  Berkeley,  California, 
who  won  the  championship  on  that 
instrument  at  the  State  Instrumental 
Contest  held  in  Sacramento  last  year. 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Benkiser’s 
plank  and  ambitions  are  for  this  year 
but  we  hope  he  is  planning  to  pursue 
his  good  fortune  and  keep  his  name 
among  the  celebrities. 

I 

The  Technical  High  School  Band 
Saint  Cloud,  Minnesota 

IT’S  a  pretty  good  record  for  a  band 
organized  in  1928  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  to  take  first  place  in  the 
district  and  third  in  the  State  contest. 
That  same  year  the  French  horn  play¬ 
er  took  first  place  in  the  district. 

Last  year  the  Technical  High  School 
band  again  took  first  place  in  the  dis¬ 


trict  and  third  in  the  state.  Soloists 
on  trumpet  and  clarinet  won  first  in 
the  district  and  the  trumpeter  won  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  State. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  do  not 
have  at  this  time  the  names  of  these 
solo  winners. 

The  band  is  now  in  its  third  year 
and  has  a  membership  of  31  boys  and 
10  girls.  Director  Erwin  A.  Hertz  is 
justly  proud  of  his  org^anization  and 
makes  special  mention  of  the  drum 
majoress,  of  whom  he  says  the  band 
is  especially  proud.  “Prospects  for 
this  year’s  competition,’’  writes  Direc¬ 
tor  Hertz,  “are  good  and  even  better 
for  next  year  as  only  eight  of  the 
members  are  seniors  and  will  leave  us 
at  the  end  of  the  present  school  year.’’ 
t 

Marion  Elzea,  Trumpet 
Mora,  Minnesota 

1% /TARION  ELZEA  hails  from  “way 
LVJ.  op  north”  at  Mora,  Minnesota, 
where  she  appears  regularly  as 
trumpet  soloist  in  the  high  school 
orchestra  and  band  and  also  with  the 
municipal  band.  This  charming  little 
miss  -began  her  work  on  the  trumpet 
at  the  age  of  seven  and  is  now  fifteen 
years  old  and  in  her  sophomore  year 
at  high  school.  She  has  achieved  much 
distinction  as  a  soloist  including  first 
honors  at  the  Tri-State  municipal 
band  contest  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in 
1928  and  first  honors  in  class  B  and 
C  of  Minnesota  High  Schools  at  the 
state  contest  in  Minneapolis  in  1930. 
Marion  occupies  a  prominent  part  in 
all  school  activities  and  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy  does  her  bit  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Girl  Scout  Club.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  C.  M.  Elzea,  popular 
director  and  instructor  of  high  school 
band  and  orchestra  and  municipal 
band  of  Mora  under  whom  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  early  training.  During  the 
past  year  she  has  finished  advanced 
work  on  the  trumpet  under  the  tutor¬ 
ship  of  Tonie  Cafarella  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

t 

Samuel  Smith,  Euphonium 
Modesto,  Catifornia 

SAMUEL  SMITH,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Smith  of  Modesto, 
Calif.,  is  a  talented  young  euphonium 
artist.  Samuel  helped  carry  the  Mod¬ 


esto  band  to  victory  in  two  state  con¬ 
tests  and  two  national  contests,  (Joliet 
and  Denver).  In  San  Francisco,  1929 
and  in  Sacramento,  in  1930,  during 
the  State  Solo  contests,  Sam  won  first 
prize  in  the  euphoniiun  division.  He 
also  qualified  very  well,  among  the 
soloists  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1929. 

This  young  musician,  who  never  had 
any  private  lessons,  is  constantly  in 
demand  for  solo  numbers  as  well  as 
being  featured  in  orchestras.  He  will 
graduate  from  high  school  this  year, 
but  music  will  always  be  a  part  of  his 
life  work  and  pleasure. 

t 

Mansfield  High  School  Band 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

IF  you  ask  anyone  in  Ohio  they  will 
tell  you  that  unless  the  contest  this 
spring  changes  their  opinion,  Mans¬ 
field  has  the  best  high  school  band  in 
the  state. 

This  band  has  participated  in  every 
contest  since  it  began.  That  in  itself 
is  a  good  record  because  it  shows  the 
spirit  of  a  progressive  schooL  In  1926 
they  won  the  State  Championship  in 
Class  A  and  in  1927  took  second  place. 

Last  year  the  band,  pictured  on 
next  page,  was  State  Champions  in 
Class  A.  J.  Merton  Holcombe,  head  of 
the  Music  Department  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  Public  Scho<ds  wears  a  smile  of 
satisfaction.  Mansfield  also  has  a  Jun¬ 
ior  Band  and  both  high  and  grade 
school  orchestras. 

% 

New  Rockford  High  School  Band 
New  Rockford,  N.  Dak, 

The  band  movement  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  at  New  Rockford  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  New  Rockford  Juve¬ 
nile  Band  Association  five  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  the  local  movement 
has  progressed  to  the  extent  that  the 
Association  is  sponsoring  at  present  a 
community  band  of  sixty  members,  a 
high  school  band  of  fifty  members,  a 
high  school  pep  band,  a  saxophone 
band  and  other  smaller  instrumental 
groups. 

Since  regular  Sunday  concerts,  free 
to  the  public,  have  been  pven  during 
the  past  two  years,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  band  is  putting  into  actual 
practice  the  comparatively  recent  idea 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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News  from  MarshaUtownt  Iowa 
IfiVIN  CX>NN,  Represenistive 
Here  «re  the  first  results  of  any  con¬ 
test  held  in  1931,  and  they  are  from 
Marshalltoum,  Iowa.  The  violin  solo¬ 
ists  placed  as  follows:  Lucille  Botnen 


Lucille  Botnen,  Violin. 


who  played  “Scene  de  Ballet”  by  De 
Beriot;  Irvin  Conn  who  played  “Adagio 
Rathique”  by  Godard.  Mary  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Southwick  also  played  violin 
solos.  Trumpet  soloist  winners  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Clayton  Cooper,  and  Howard 
Houghton.  Clarinet  winner,  Raymond 
Houseman.  Piano  winner,  Ardyth  Ed- 
son. 

Also  at  the  Marshalltown  High 
School  there  is  a  picked  theater  orches¬ 
tra  that  has  ben  functioning  to  a  T 
this  ^ear.  They  play  for  the  high 
school  and  junior  college,  the  compen¬ 
sation  going  into  a  general  band  and 
orchestra  fund. 

I 

**Chimes  of  Normandy**  at 

Dayton  Draws  Big  Crowd 

HEN  the  Oakland  High  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  put  on  “The  Chimes 
of  Normandy,”  by  Planquette  on 
March  27  and  28,  the  local  populace 
pack^  the  house  to  the  bulging  point 
for  both  performances.  Mr.  E.  J.  Gat- 
wood  is  the  musical  director. 

Quoting  from  The  Oak  Leaf,  the 
school  paper,  “The  orchestra  gave  a 
very  fine  performance,  and  several  of 
the  songs  are  sure  to  bA  Tamstmbcred 
for  a  long  time,  ei9>ecially  “Ding-a- 
Ding-a  Ding  Dong,”  which  was  sung 


several  times  by  Germaine  and  the 
entire  ensemble. 

All  in  all  the  opera  was  very  well 
put  on,  and  its  performance,  as  done 
by  Oakwood  High  School  students, 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  pro¬ 
fessional  production. 

f 

We*re  from  Missouri 
Besides  being  good,  the  Webster 
Groves,  Missouri,  High  School  Baud 
is  popular.  It  was  prominent  in  the 
all-county  band  concert  at  University 
City  last  fall,  the  leading  players  in 
most  of  the  sections  being  members 
of  the  Webster  Band.  Also,  the  band 
has  played  at  all  the  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball  games,  and  twice  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  school  assemblies, 
t 

Eau  CUttre*s  Mardi  Gras 
Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
High  School  and  Orchestra.  Several 
new  members  have  enrolled;  and  the 
Student  Council  has  offered  their  aid 
in  the  raising  of  a  fund  for  band  uni¬ 
forms.  A  carnival.  That’s  what 
they’re  goin  to  have.  We  bet  the  band 
and  orchestra  members  will  have  gor¬ 
geous  uniforms  because  who  wouldn’t 
want  to  go  to  a  carnival? 

Non-Skid  Trombone 
The  automobile  show  held  in  Boze¬ 
man,  Montana,  last  week  wasn’t  all 
about  automobiles.  The  Gallatin  High 
School  Band  also  had  a  part.  Besides, 
a  trombone  solo  was  given  by  John 
Robinson.  f 

Free  for  All 

Over  radio  station  WICC  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut,  a  musical  concert 
was  given  recently  by  the  glee  clubs, 
band,  double  quartet,  and  orchestra  of 
the  Bridgeport  High  School.  Some  240 
students  participated  in  this  event. 

S 

Art,  for  Art*s  Sake 
To  get  a  letter  for  playing  in  the 
spring  concert  is  now  the  ambition  of 
the  musicians  at  the  Shore  High 
School,  Euclid,  Ohio.  Although  we 
haven’t  heard  much  about  the  Shore 
High  School  Band  and  Orchestra,  it 
seems  that  they  are  quite  busy  fur¬ 
nishing  music  for  practically  all  the 
assemblies  and  public  entertainments 
held  at  Shore  throughout  the  year, 
as  well  as  adding  pep  to  the  spirit  of 
athletic  contests. 


She  Plays  the  Flute 
Ruth  Ackerman  of  Minneapolis,  has 
always  been  keenly  interested  in  the 
flute,  and  when  she  entered  the  state 
contest,  she  won  first  place.  During 
the  same  year  an  All  High  School 
Orchestra  was  organized,  and  she  felt 
quite  proud  to  hold  first  chair.  But, 
Miss  Ackerman  tells  us,  the  most  won¬ 
derful  and  inspiring  experience  was 
the  two  months  she  spent  at  Inter- 
lochen.  f 

The  Englewood  High  School  Band 
of  Chicago  led  the  American  Legion 
Parade  two  weeks  ago,  and  was  the 
only  high  school  band  in  the  parade. 

S 

Music  at  Bozeman 
A  musical  assembly  was  held  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Gallatin  High  School  of 
Bozeman,  Montana.  Some  of  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  program  were  piano  duets 
by  Katherine  Busch  and  Audrey  Sei¬ 
fert;  violin  solo  by  Lloyd  Hammond, 
accompanied  by  Ernest  Challender; 
and  some  choruses  by  the  glee  club. 
t 

Lake  View  Practicing  Phedre 
The  Lake  View  High  School  Band 
of  Chicago  is  preparing  to  enter  the 
city  contest  which  will  be  held  April 
13.  The  required  number  is  “Phedre 
Overture.”  Captain  Walz  told  us  that 
the  colorful  Phedre  Overture  was 
written  in  a  competition  back  in  about 
1876.  Several  music  writers  were  em¬ 
ployed,  he.  said,  to  write  the  musical 
score  for  the  drama,  “Phedre,”  and 
after  careful  judging  the  work  of 
Massenet  was  chosen. 
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From  Sax*  to  Oboe 
Here’s  little  Harold  Blakely,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Modesto  High 
School  Band.  He 
started  playing 
a  saxophone  in 
the  Roosevelt 
Band  when  he 
was  nine  years 
old,  but  a  year 
later  changed  to 
the  oboe.  Under 
the  supervision 
of  Prof.  MancinI,  he  has  become  quite 
adept  in  the  manipulation  of  this  dif¬ 
ficult  instrument.  Harold  is  now 
twelve  years  old  and  belongs  to  the 
Roosevelt  Band  and  Orchestra,  the 
Stanislaus  County  Boys’  Band,  and  the 
Modesto  High  School  Band. 

I 

Oklahomans  Key  Board  SpeciaUst 
In  the  Oklahoma  State  Contest  of 
1930  Gladys  Shields  won  first  place 
and  also  won  the 
gold  medal  in 
the  piano  con¬ 
test.  Gladys  is  a 
member  of  the 
Ralston,  Okla¬ 
homa,  High 
School  Orches¬ 
tra.  This  orches¬ 
tra  was  winner 
of  the  state  contest  in  class  C  in  the 
spring  of  1930.  The  Ralston  High 
School  is  small,  with  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  seventy-five  in  the  high 
school.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
orchestra  are  both  high  school  and 
grade  school  pupils.  The  members  of 
the  orchestra  are  H.  Barrier,  H.  Trin- 
kle,  M.  Young,  M.  Bryant,  A.  Todd,  H. 
Robbins,  C.  Williams,  E.  Henderson, 
L.  Trinkle,  O.  Cales,  P.  Nigh,  R.  Har¬ 
ris,  M.  K.  Waring,  E.  Cannon,  W.  D. 
Calvin,  M.  L.  Hainlen,  L.  Welker,  L. 
Harp,  B.  Shattuck,  R.  Hainlen,  J. 
Shattuck,  C.  Barber,  E.  Rhodes,  V. 
Jarrel,  and  H.  Murphy.  Mrs.  Shields 
is  the  director. 

t 

We*d  Like  to  Hear  This 
The  Gallatin  High  School  Band  and 
chorus  of  Bozeman,  Montana,  will  be 
the  first  group  of  this  kind  to  have 
ever  presented  a  complete  evening’s 
program  in  any  city  in  Montana  when 
they  present  their  concert  on  April 
17.  The  Band  of  60  pieces  will  play 
about  an  hour  of  standard  overtures 
and  selections.  The  chorus  composed 
of  60  members,  will  present  some  of 
the  most  difficult  choral  music,  rang¬ 
ing  from  four  to  eight  parts.  This  is 
the  only  eight-part  high  school  chorus 
in  the  northwest. 


Prize  Winner 

The  Scouts  of  Bay  City  had  a  Drum 
and  Bugle  contest  and  the  lad,  Francis 
Gray,  whose  picture  is  here  shown, 
was  the  lucky  winner.  Francis  is  a 
student  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Academy 
playing  in  the  band  of  the  above 
named  school  and  belonging  to  Troop 
No.  12,  H.  R.  A.  His  teachers,  together 
with  his  classmates  and  fellow  band 
students  offer  him  their  congratu¬ 
lations.  f 

Calif.  Has  New  Band 
A  great  surprise  awaited  all  those 
who  had  heard  queer  noises  issuing 
from  the  band  room  of  the  Menlo 
Park,  California,  High  School.  A 
band  had  been  formed.  After  it  had 
played  a  few  notes,  everyone  wonder¬ 
ed  why  they  had  been  keeping  their 
light  under  a  bushel.  So  now  that  the 
band  .has  been  discovered,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  big  and  better  things. 

S 

Baritone  Anderson  Elected 
John  Anderson,  baritone  horn  play¬ 
er  in  the  Englewood  High  School 
Band  of  Chicago,  has  been  selected  to 
represent  Englewood  in  the  final  con¬ 
cert  of  the  Young  People’s  Series.  John 
was  selected  from  this  school  for  the 
excellent  work  he  exhibited  in  the 
solo  contest  hdd  at  Hyde  Park  High 
School  recently.  | 

Elected 

The  new  officers  of  the  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  High  School  Orchestra  are 
Dorothy  Peterson,  president;  Paul 
Sell,  vice-president;  Doris  Dickinson, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Charles  Led- 
with,  editor. 


ColoradOf  Mclntire,  Clarinet 
When  Floyd  Mclntire  was  ten  years 
old,  he  became  interested  in  the  saxo¬ 
phone.  But  like 
many  other  boys 
of  that  age, 
there  was  too 
much  practice  to 
this  instrument, 
so  he  dropped  it. 

Then  he  took  up 
the  study  of  the 
clarinet,  and  al¬ 
though  the  clarinet  was  even  more 
difficult,  he  mastered  it. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Carbon 
County  High  School  Band  of  Colorado, 
Floyd  was  able  to  enter  the  National 
Band  Contest  of  the  Western  Slope  of 
Colorado.  There  he  won  second  place 
in  the  clarinet  solo  contest.  And  once 
more  at  Interlochen  he  entered  the 
saxophone  contest  and  placed  third. 

I 

Best  Flutist  in  Calif. 

John  Wing,  another  member  of  that 
Modesto,  California,  band,  is  the 
champion  flute 
player  in  his 
state.  He  won 
first  prize  in  the 
1929  and  1930 
contests  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  high¬ 
est  rating  of  any 
solo  entrant,  74 
out  of  a  possible 
76  points.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
practice  made  him  what  he  is  today. 
He  could  always  be  depended  upon 
for  those  beautiful  flute  solo  parts 
that  also  helped  to  carry  the  Modesto 
Band  to  victory. 

As  John  will  graduate  from  high 
school  in  June,  other  flute  players  will 
have  a  chance  for  first  place  in  the 
1932  contests.  | 


Big  Horn  Expert 
Among  the  Modesto,  California, 
musicians  is  Edwin  E.  Taylor,  a  sousa- 
phone  artist. 
Besides  helping 
the  famous 
Modesto  High 
School  Band  to 
victory  in  the 
California  state 
contest,  he  won 
national  honors 
for  three  con¬ 
secutive  years  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa; 
Joliet,  Illinois;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

When  only  fifteen  years  old,  Edwin 
won  second  prize  in  the  state  contest. 
His  success  is  due  apparently  to  the 
many  long  hours  of  practice.  Last 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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that  musical  training  should  be  given 
to  every  child  at  public  expense  and 
that  such  training  should  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  conununity. 

The  New  Rockford  High  School 
band  won  second  place  in  Class  A  in 
the  State  contest  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  last 
spring  and  first  place  in  Class  A  in 
the  State  Tournament  sponsored  by 
the  North  Dakota  Bandmaster’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  summer.  With  an  improved 
symphonic  instrumentation  and  better 
balance,  the  band  is  working  hard  to 
better  tbeir  existing  record. 

I 

Oveidc  Smith,  Clmrnet 
KnoxyUle,  Tennessee 
VEIDA  SMITH,  17,  of  KnoxviUe, 
Tennessee,  was  winner  of  first 
place  in  the  clarinet  solo  contest  at 
the  National  High  School  Orchestra 
and  Band  Camp,  Interlochen,  Michi¬ 
gan,  during  the  1930  session.  Oveida 
is  a  student  at  Knoxville  High  School 
from  which  she  was  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  at  camp  last  summer.  Oveida 
is  a  member  of  the  Knoxville  High 
School  Orchestra,  the  Knoxville  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  and  was  solo  clari¬ 
netist  in  the  All-Southern  School  Or¬ 
chestra,  held  recently  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

t 

Austin  High  School  Bond 

Chicago,  lU. 

There  are  many  fine  bands  in 
American  high  schools.  Few,  if 
any,  can  boast  a  better  record  than 
the  Austin  High  School  Symphonic 
Band  organised  only  six  years  ago 
(1926)  by  its  present  director.  Cap¬ 
tain  E.  O.  Schildhauer.  In  that  year 
the  enrollment  was  45  pieces.  Today 
there  are  125  musicians  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  indisputably  among  the 
top  notchers  of  the  country. 

Director  Schildhaner’s  aim  from  the 
very  start  has  been  to  improve  his 
instrumentation  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  From  year  to  year  he  has  made 
marked  improvements  until  today  he 
has  what  many  consider  a  perfect  in¬ 
strumental  balance. 

Concerts  and  dances  have  been  given 
every  year  and  many  donations  have 
added  to  funds  used  to  purchase  new 
instruments.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  band  has  been  assisted 
greatly  by  its  Parent  Association.  This 
organization  has  sponsored  many  so¬ 
cial  hffairs  and  entertainments  to 
raise  money  for  band  requirements. 

The  band  has  been  in  every  city  con¬ 
test  since  its  organization  and  has 


never  placed  lower  than  one  of  the 
first  three  winners. 

*'Our  Band,”  writes  Director  Schild¬ 
hauer,  “boasts  the  best  soloists  in  the 
dty  of  Chicago.  In  the  past  two  years 
the  band  has  won  more  solo  places 
than  any  other  band  in  this  city.” 

I 

Iron  River  Township  High 
School  Band 
Iron  River,  Michigan 
RON  RIVER  is  the  center  of  farm¬ 
ing,  logging  and  iron  mining  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Upper  Pen¬ 
insula  of  Michigan.  The  Township 
covers  an  area  of  250  square  miles  and 
has  a  population  of  nearly  6,000. 

Nearly  all  of  the  children  come  to 
Iron  River  to  school  in  busses.  The 
band  has  62  members,  sixteen  of  whom 
come  to  school  each  morning  in  time 
for  eight  o’clock  rehearsaL  Some  have 
to  travel  as  far  as  ten  miles  and  some 
have  to  walk  as  much  as  a  mile  before 
getting  on  tbe  bus. 

“But  our  snappiest  rehearsals,” 
writes  Director  Herbert  L.  Murr,  “us¬ 
ually  occur  when  the  mercury  tries  to 
hide  in  the  little  ball  at  the  bottom  of 
the  thermometer,  away  below  zero, 
and  the  vrind  tries  to  run  a  race  with 
Paul  Bunyan. 

“The  band  gives  twenty  or  more 
concerts  each  year.  Being  on  a  twelve 
months  basis,  we  play  a  concert  each 
week  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Each  winter,  after  Christmas,  we  play 
a  concert  alternate  Sunday  afternoons 
until  the  nice  weather  comes.  Both  our 
summer  and  winter  concerts  are  well 
attended  and  popular. 

The  Iron  River  High  School  Band 
placed  seventh  in  the  National  Band 
(Contest  at  Flint.  | 

The  Bates  Township  School  Band 
Iron  River,  Michigan 

ATES  TOWNSHIP  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  has  an 
area  of  about  200  square  miles,  and  a 
total  population  of  less  than  900.*  There 
are  no  cities,  towns  or  villages  nor 
even  a  postoffice  in  the  township.  Mail 
is  delivered  via  R.  F.  D.  from  Iron 
River.  The  only  communities  are  two 
small  mining  locations. 

The  High  School  extends  only  to  the 
tenth  grade  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
about  60  students. 

Much  of  our  success  in  contests  we 
credit  to  the  many  concerts  we  play. 
This  band  has  won  first  place  in  class 
“C”  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  for  the 
past  two  years  and  failed  of  entering 
the  finals  in  the  recent  National  Con¬ 
test  by  just  two  points.  The  Judges  at 
the  National  Contest  at  Flint  awarded 
this  band  “Honorable  Mention.”  The 
director  is  Herbert  L.  Murr. 


News  from  DesPlmnes,  Illinois 
JOHN  YACCINO,  ggpmenUtive 
St  Mary’s  Training  School  Trouba¬ 
dours  of  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  are  get¬ 
ting  out  the  old  grease  and  war  paint, 
as  well  as  practicing  their  war  cries 
and  dances  preparatory  to  battle  with 
De  La  Salle  and  St  George  High 
Schools.  The  Troubadours,  whose  per¬ 
sonnel  is  composed  of  two-thirds  grade 
school  boys  and  one-third  first  and 
second  year  commercial  boys,  hope  for 
a  David  and  Goliath  victory  when  they 
meet  their  opponents  at  the  Navy  Pier 
on  May  15  or  16. 

A  certain  piccolo  player  of  St 
Mary’s  Training  School,  Vito  Damico 
by  name,  finds  it  much  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  whistle  certain  passages  dur¬ 
ing  practice  period  if  he  thinks  himself 
unobserved. 

What  are  drum  majors  coming  to? 
Shields  Fleming,  drum  major  of  St. 
Mary’s  Training  School  Band,  thinks 
he  should  have  another  stripe  added 
to  his  chevron  since  he  won  the  rope 
skipping  contest  | 

From  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

MARY  PETREE,  Representmthe 
The  Old  Town  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra  presented  a  concert  recently.  The 
program  consisted  of  numbers  by  the 
orchestra,  vocal  solos,  instrumental 
solos,  brass  quartets,  wood-wind  en¬ 
sembles,  and  saxophone  trios.  For 
further  entertainment  some  old  south¬ 
ern  melodies  and  ballads  were  song 
with  guitars  and  banjos  as  accompani¬ 
ments. 

f 

Michigan  Preliminaries 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  music 
organizations  at  the  Central  High 
School,  Flint,  Michigan,  to  enter  the 
state  contest  preliminaries  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  April  24  and  25  before  en¬ 
tering  the  state  contest  in  Lansing, 
May  8  and  9.  The  organizations  enter¬ 
ing  are  band,  orchestra,  brass,  wood¬ 
wind,  and  string  ensembles.  The  re¬ 
quired  numbers  for  the  band  and 
orchestra  are  “Ruy  Bias”  by  Mendels¬ 
sohn  and  the  “Young  Prince  and 
Princess”  by  Rimsky  Korsokoff.  The 
chosen  numbers  are  the  first  move¬ 
ment  from  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony  and  “Entry  of  the  Gods  into 
Valhalla”  by  Wagner. 

f 

Wm  Give  **The  Holy  City* 

Sunday,  May  3,  and  Sunday,  May 
10,  mark  the  beginning  and  close  of 
National  Music  Week  in  North  Da¬ 
kota.  These  should  be  red-letter  dates 
for  the  Bismarck  High  School  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  high  school  orchestra 
and  the  choral  club  will  present  the 
oratorio.  The  Holy  City. 
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Tone  in 

■  the  new 

Buescher 

Aristocrat  Xrumpet 


There  is  something  of  that  $*m9-smrt  characteristic  in  the  new 
Buescher  Aristocrat  Trumpec  Of  course,  as  with  any  wind  in¬ 
strument,  yon  have  to  learn  how  to  s$rikt  tbt  right  m»te.  But 
you  don’t  have  to  fiiss  and  favor  for  scaU  mttmraty  and  twn. 
Like  the  bell,  these  are  qualities  of  the  instrument  Smooth 

flowing  hriUimmcy  and  b€autj,ia  lullaby  softness  or  thundering 
power.  rtmomr,  mmM  Morn  ATormllp 

Valve  construction  in  this  new  "slenderized”  model  is  also 
of  a  new  type,  giving  a  short,  light  action  "twice  m  fast  as  the 
ordinary  tw/tw.  ”  Tone; plus  rapid,  accurate  execution !  The  new 
Buescher  Aristocrat  will  put  you  in  the  medal  wimaimg  clasu 

Wv  U  €  Beewn.  Wemm 

'Three  models,  small,  medium  or  large  bore,  in  Bbwith  qstich 
change  to  A.Leagth  20  inches.  Go  to  your  local  Buescher  Dealer. 
Ask  to  see  these  wonderful  new  instruments.  Take  one  home  on 
six  days’  triaL  Or  write  us  direct  for  beautiful  catalog.  Easy 
terms.  Jpct  set  now  to  win  a  contest  medal  this  spring. 


s  BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

■  403  Buescher  Blocfc,  Elkhart,  liuiiaaa 

I  Withoat  ohliaatina  eat  in  anjr  mr.  plcaM  send  cataloes  of  eeo 

(  [  }  Saxophones  [  ]  Trumpets  [  }  Troanhones  (  ]  Clarinats 

J  Mminw  any  ndi»r 


Send  the  coupon,  or  a 
postal,  for  a  handy 
pocket  catalog,  illus¬ 
trating  all  models  of 
the  instrument  of  your 
choice.  These  catalogs 
contain  much  valuakla 
information.  No  ohli- 

fcation.  Send  today, 
lendon  instrument, 


Sax  invented  the  Saxophone  in  Paris.  Buescher  made  the  first 
one  ever  prodtsced  in  America.  Soon  Buescher  Saxophones  be¬ 
came  world  famossu  Today,  Buescher  valve  instruments  are 
likewise  acknowledged  sapreme  in  tonal  hexaty,  scale  accuracy, 
mechanical  perfectness.  Easy  to  finger,  easy  to  hlvw.  BuescbM 
Basses,  TrumpetsandComets,Trombones,FrenchHonis,and 
ocher  brass  instruments  for  Band  and  Orchestra  are  endorsed 
by  leading  band  masters  and  directors.  Solo  artists  of  radio 
and  record  fame  play  Bueschers.  See  any  of  these  instruments 
at  your  local  Buescher  dealers,  or  send  coupon  for  catalog.  No 
obligation.  Just  mention  favorite  instrument.  All  Buesclm  in- 
strumenu  are  sold  on  easy  terms.  Easy  to  play.  Easy  to  pay. 


Buescher 


BIJBSCMBB  BAN*  IlfSTBVMBIfT  CBMPABT 
40S  Brno— hwr  Blneifc  B&kart,  ImAlanus 


DoiCl  feU  to  meoHom  The  School  Husicim  when  ■’filkig  Adrerlum. 


An 

Interview  with 

Adolphe 

Dumont 


ADOLPHE  DUMONT 


Conductor  of  the  Household  Celehrities  Symphony  Orchestru 


Conductor  of  the  Household  Celebrities  Symphony  Orchestra 


Ever  since  I  entered  the  fidd 
of  radio  broadcasting:,  I  have 
been  listening  to  diatribes 
against  better  musical  programs,  i  e., 
against  concert  music.  Time  and  time 
again  have  I  heard  that  the  American 
“masses”  are  not  interested  in  good 
musical  programs  over  the  radio,  but 
that  “jazz”  is  what  the  public  wants. 

Stoically  I  refused  and  still  refuse 
to  believe  that  such  a  thing  could  be 
true.  Stoically  I  stick  to  my  guns.  I 
belong  to  that  group  of  musicians  that 
firmly  believes  in  the  good  taste  of 
the  “masses”  and  that  also  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  American  public — ^par¬ 
ticularly  the  radio  listening  audience 
— wants  good  music,  but  is  not  getting 
enough  of  it.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  musical  progress 
(which  a  short  time  ago  would  have 
been  called  incredible)  in  our  public 


Elditor’s  Note:  On  April  14,  a 
special  school  band  contest  pro¬ 
gram  was  broadcast  over  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company’s 
..Blue  Network,  by  the  Household 
Celebrities  Orchestra,  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  many  requests  from 
Directors  of  Music  of  various 
public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  program  was 
made  possible  through  the  gene- 
rbkity  of  the  sponsor  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Celebrities  Hour,  which 
originates  every  Tuesday  evening 
at  8:00  o’clock  Chica^  Time  in 
the  Chicago  Studios  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  C>>mpany. 

4s  "" 

schools,  should  not  have  the  audacity 
to  imply  that  the  taste  for  better  mu¬ 
sic  is  lacking  with  our  public. 

These  Household  C^brities  pro- 
srrams,  including  not  only  the  finest 
of  symphony  music,  but  also  the  ap¬ 


pearance  of  some  of  the  great  soloists 
and  musicians  of  our  time,  have  been 
broadcast  from  Chicago  once  a  week 
since  January  6  of  this  year.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  public  has  been  most 
gratifying.  And  particularly  gratify¬ 
ing  have  been  the  many  letters  bear¬ 
ing  comments  from  Directors  of  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public 
schools.  I  think  that  if  our  radio 
hour  had  merely  the  approbation  of 
a  representative  number  of  these  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Supervisors,  our  work  for 
better  music  on  the  air  would  not  be 
in  vain.  This  is  because  the  musical 
destiny  of  the  country  is  guided  npt 
a  little  by  these  disinterested  people. 

A  Supervisor  of  Music  of  an  im¬ 
portant  high  school  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day,  saying:  “I  am  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  broadcast  of  better 
music.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that 
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Six  Weeks 

THIS  SUMMER  IN 
CHICAGO 


•  •  will  Start 

You  on  the  Rocui  to 
a  Bigger  Future  in  the 
School  Music  Field 

This  summer  you  can  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  splendid  success  in  the  school  music 
field — a  field  that  is  teeming  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  musicians  who  want  to  get  ahead. 

Trained  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors 
are  in  demand.  Attractive  salaries.  Inspiring 
associations.  Unlimited  future.  All  caused  by 
the  tremendous  growth  in  school  band  and 
orchestra  activities  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and 
the  demand  is  growing  constantly. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  musicians  who 
will  profit  most  nom  these  conditions  are 
those  who  act  quickly  to  broaden  their  abil¬ 
ities  through  specialized  training. 

You  can  get  a  running  start  on  the  field 
this  summer.  The  summer  school  session  of 
Conn  National  School  of  Music  offers  you  the 
key  to  success.  In  cool  Chicago,  on  the  lake, 
amid  recreational  surroundinn  unsurpassed 
you  can  combine  a  wonderful  vacation  with 
just  the  training  you  need  to  prepare  yourself 
for  the  opportunity  which  awaits  you. 

Bastdmfuter*s  Training  School 
Directed  by  Captain  A.  R.  Guh 
The  bandmaster's  training  school  of  the  Conn 
National  School  of  Music  provides  the  exaa 
training  you  require.  At  the  nead  of  this  school 
is  Captain  A.  R.  Gish,  for  six  years  bandmaster 
of  the  Nicholas  Senn  High  School  Band,  Chi¬ 
cago — winners  of  the  National  High  S^ool 
Band  Championship  for  1929  and  1930.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Captain  Gish  are  many  of  the  most 
rominent  professors  and  artists  in  America, 
rominent  members  of  the  Chicago  Symp^ 
ny  Orchestra  and  other  world-funed  musical 
organizations.  Graduates  of  great  universities 
and  conservatories.  A  carefully  selected,  well 

♦  ♦ 

Miles  of  towering  tpirea  along  a  ntagic 
boulevard.  Cooling  oreemes  from  majeatic 
Ltike  Michigan.  Marveloua  parka  and 
drivea.  Open  air  opera  at  Ravinia  ... 
The  Field  Muaeum  .  . .  Art  Inatitute .  . . 
Endleaa  pleaaurea  and  advantagea  of  a 
great  metropolia  . . .  That' a  Chicago  I 


balanced  faculty  that  has  led  state  examiners 
and  prominent  bandmasters  to  proclaim  ours 
the  ^'finest  bandmasters’  training  course  in 
existence.”  Dr.  Stivens  of  the  School  of 
Music  of  the  University  of  Illinois  says  that 
the  "Conn  band  and  orchestra  course  offers 
superior  advantages  under  thoroughly  trained 
instruaors." 

Graduates  Legally  Qualified 
to  Teach  School  Music  Anytchere 
This  is  a  nationally  acaedited  school.  The 
Illinois  department  of  public  instruaion  has 
granted  us  full  official  recognition  with  power 
to  award  legal  teaching  certificates.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  may  teach  all  branches  of  music  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  This  school  al^ 
awards  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and 
Master  of  Music. 

Participate  in  Weekly 
Concert  Band  R^tearsals 
Here  you  can  get  training  that  exaaly  meets 
your  needs.  The  course  is  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough.  It  covers  conducting,  theory  and  every 
required  subject.  Opportunities  to  participate 
in  weekly  concert  rand  rehearsals.  Practical 
work  in  teaching  through  the  many  School 
Bands  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  which  are  un¬ 
der  our  supervision.  Nowhere  else  can  you 
secure  all  these  advantages. 

Summer  School  Begins  June  29th, 
Classes  Limited,  Enroll  Now 
Lose  no  time  in  investigating  this  unusual 
course  and  the  splendid  opportunities  it  brings 
you.  Individual  instruction  on  any  instrument 
if  desired.  Study  under  the  finest  tutors  in  the 
dty.  The  six  weeks’  summer  school  session 
continues  from  June  29th  to  August  8th. 
Many  enrollments  have  already  been  received. 
Classes  will  be  limite^  so  it  is  necessary  that 
you  act  quickly.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
in  the  oraer  m  their  receipt.  Call,  telephone 
or  mail  the  coupon  for  full  details. 

■a-"-- . . .  I  I  ■  I  ». 

CONN  NAnONAL  SCHOOi  Of  MUSIC,  INC 

BM  S.  UtakMb  Amm  Dan*.  443,CMm«*,ML 

Withoot  obHgatkm  plaaie  Mnd  m*  toll  Infomatiaa  jroor 
■paeial  t  wmIu’  SomiMr  School.  I  am  intanated  in  tha 
eonraa  efaacfcad  balow. 
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CONN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  INC. 

506  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dapt.  442,  Chicago,  III. 
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some  student  does  not  mention  some 
numbers  which  he  has  heard  in  this 
way.  This  is  particularly  true  only 
of  the  better  broadcasts,  such  as  your 
Household  Celebrities  Hour.  The  bet¬ 
ter  music  is  what  is  needed."  Another 
Supervisor  of  equally  higrh  standing, 
in  requesting  us  to  play  a  certain 
selected  number,  said:  "Our  school 
orchestra  of  90  members  will,  I  am 
sure,  benefit  by  it.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that,  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  such  comments  as 
these,  we  should  strive  to  give  every¬ 
thing  we  have  in  the  betterment  of 
radio  music.  Whenever  I  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  future,  I  shall  always 
keep  in  mind  these  90  eager  young 
musicians  who  may  be  listening  ‘out 
there  to  the  kind  of  music  which  we 
are  to  give  them. 

The  preparation  of  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  for  radio  broadcasting  is  one 
of  the  most  intricate  affairs  with 
which  any  orchestra  conductor  has 
ever  had  to  deal.  In  the  first  place, 
the  microphone  which  picks  up  our 
broadcast  in  the  studio  is  our  severest 
critic — and  I  mean  just  exactly  that. 
Subtleties  and  nuances  of  music,  and 
in  the  performance  of  it,  which  even 
the  trained  human  ear  cannot  detect, 
are  picked  up  by  that  microphone  and 
amplified  a  hundredfold.  This  means 
that  we  have  not  only  to  interpret  the 
music  with  absolute  accuracy  and  at¬ 
tention  to  detail,  but  we  must  keep 
our  eyes  and  ears  open  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  details  having  to  do  with 
the  way  a  sound  enters  the  micro¬ 


phone.  For  instance,  in  a  recent 
broadcast  the  trumpets  started  a  pass¬ 
age  in  staccato.  The  trumpets  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  pointed  at  a  certain  spot 
in  the  big  studio  which  caused  the 
music  to  ricochet  into  the  microphone 
with  a  sound  something  like  “blob . . . 
blob . . .  Mob . . .  blub.”  The  Production 
Director  of  our  program,  Mr.  J.  Oliver 
Riehl,  a  pioneer  in  the  studio  work 
of  broadcasting,  immediately  perceived 
the  difficulty  and,  by  pMnting  the 
trumpets  at  a  very  slightly  different 
angle,  completely  overcame  the 
trouble.  This  is  only  one  instance  of 
the  many  occurrences  in  reproducing 
orchestra  music  on  the  air  which  make 
radio  music  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  what  many  people  suppose  it 
to  be. 

We  approach  the  preparation  of 
our  programs  with  the  utmost  care. 
Musical  numbers  are  chosen  from  a 
great  many  compositions  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  musical  merit  as 
well  as  attractiveness  to  the  audience. 
The  minutest  details  of  nuance,  con¬ 
ception,  and  tempo  are  carefully  re¬ 
hearsed  and  observed.  On  one  recent 
broadcast,  for  instance,  we  had  two 
or  three  extremely  popular  numbers 
which  every  man  in  the  orchestra 
could  play  with  his  eyes  shut.  But 
we  spent  just  as  much  time  on  the 
details  of  those  numbers  as  on  the 
most  difficult  symphony  we  have  ever 
had  to  play.  Members  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Celebrities  Orchestra  are  highly 
specialized  artists  and  almost  without 
exertion  come  from  the  major  sym¬ 


phony  orchestras  and  many  of  them 
from  the  Chicago  Symphony  or  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Orchestra.  On 
our  broadcast  of  April  14,  built  en¬ 
tirely  around  requested  numbers 
chosen  from  a  sMected  list  of  State 
and  National  Band  Contest  numbers, 
the  following  was  our  program: 

March  from  “Tannhauser”  (list 
Na  17) 

Overture  to  “Phedre”  (list  No.  7) . 

Minuet  from  G  Minor  Symphony 
(list  No.  3) 

Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla 
(list  No.  S). 

The  Onductor  had  not  only  to 
know  the  score  thoroughly,  but  also 
to  know  the  exact  time,  down  to  the 
second,  required  to  play  each  piece. 
The  program  had  to  be  distributed  for 
balance,  so  as  to  bring  out  each  num¬ 
ber  played  with  best  effect.  Even  with 
all  the  exacting  technical  details,  there 
is  still  ample  room  to  bring  out  the 
underl3nng  poetic  thought  of  each 
composition  performed. 

And  last — and  which  may  be  the 
most  vitally  important  item  in  radio 
music — is  the  good  fortune  which  any 
orchestra  director  has  in  finding  an 
intelligent  sponsor  with  a  taste  for 
good  and  better  music.  In  the  officials 
of  the  Household  Finance  O>rpora- 
tion,  sponsors  of  the  Household  (Celeb¬ 
rities  Radio  Hour,  we  have  just  this, 
and  we  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  hour  turned  it  over 
in  its  entirety  to  the  interests  of  the 
school  bands  of  the  United  States, 
substantiates  this  opinion. 


Dubuque  Will  Dress  Up 

At  last  the  carnival  is  over  and  the 
band  of  the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  High 
School  has  more  than  $300  in  its  pock¬ 
et  for  new  band  uniforms. 

t 

Dtrmesticated  Musiciens 
A  letter  was  received  the  other  day 
from  Buddy  Hancock,  in  which  he 


Flint  ( Mich,)  Northern  High  School  Orchestra 


They  were  Stete  Chempiom*  lest  yeer  end  took  Fifth  Piece  m  the  ”NeHonef  et  Limcolm. 


says  that  some  of  the  musician  boys 
from  Brackenridge  High  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas,  who  are  staying  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  Villa  Cnna,  are  now  keeping 
house.  It  seems,  by  what  we  hear, 
that  they  have  rented  an  apartment. 
Henry  Gruen  sweeps  the  fioor  every 
day.  Buddy  cooks  breakfast,  Pete 
Brewer  dams  socks,  Henry  Talia- 
foro  washes  dishes,  and  Clarence  Lam- 


brecht  wipes  them.  What  are  our 
musicians  coming  to? 

t 

The  hope  of  the  Wausau,  Wisconsin, 
High  School  'Band  is  to  attend  the 
tournament  to  be  held  at  Menasha  on 
May  15-18. 


Ludwig  Drums  for 
the  School  Bond 

Ludwig  is  hcsdqusneis  for 
til  drum  equipment — 
band,  otcbestia,  and  drum 
corps.  Whereyer  snap, 
flash,  and  accutaCT  ate  de¬ 
manded,  Ludwig  drums  ate 
chosen.  Write  now  for 
illustrated  descriptive 
catalog,  "Ludwig  Drums 
and  Accessories.^’ 


Ludwig  drums  are  easier  to  play,  responsive,  and 
have  surprising  volume  and  richness  of  cone.^ 
Beginners  kam  rapidly  and  soon  have  a  snappy 
roll  that  commands  attention. 


Use  Ludwig’s  Simple  5  Step  Plan 
to  Insure  Success 


LUDWIG  *  LUDWIG,  419C  Ludwis  Bide..  t<U-27  No.  LiacoUi  Sc. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Gcrnkmca ;  Please  send  details  of  )  Step  Flan  and  free  book  [  ]  "Here  They  Cone. 


G«t  This  FREE  Book 

Send  now  for  "Here  They  Come,"  Ludwm’s 
new  free  book  that  explains  all  facts  ot  S 
Step  Plan  for  organizing  drum  corps.  Each 
step  fully  and  completely  outlined.  Scores 
of  successful  drum  corps  pictured.  Your 
school,  too,  can  have  one  just  like  these. 
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«  Studenten-Stimmen  » 


Comet  Come!  Eesterners, 

Call  this  Bozo’s  Station 

Having  read  with  increasing  ire  D. 
C.’s  and  N.  R/s  denunciation  of  east¬ 
ern  bands — the  very  scum  of  the 
earth — we  would  like  to  horn  in  on 
this  one-sided  controversy  ourselves. 

We  have  been  racking  our-er  brains 
and  the  past  issues  of  The  School 
Musician  to  find  an  “Eastern”  band 
worthy  of  your  fiery  wrath  and  with¬ 
ering  contempt,  but  as  yet,  we  have 
searched  in  vain.  New  York — U.  S. 
A.’s  largest  city?  Nope,  not  a  band. 
Philadelphia?  Boston?  Buffalo?  Bal¬ 
timore?  Nothing  doing!  Let  us  then, 
dear  D.  C.  and  N.  R.,  leave  the  Eastern 
states,  and  advance  westward. 

Soon  we  hear  beautiful  strains  of 
band  music.  They  seem  to  come  from 
Illinois  and  Indiana. 

“And  these,”  explain  your  guides, 
“are  the  musical  Central  states,  Home 
of  the  World's  Greatest  High  School 
Bands — ”  Violent  interruptions  en¬ 
sue.  We  are  told  where  to  get  off  at, 
“all-music”  medals  are  shaken  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  our  faces,  while  D.  C. 
dashes  madly  about  looking  for  a 
phonograph  on  which  to  play  his 
“Egrmont.” 

“Stop!”  we  say.  “Here  are  facts, 
data,  proofs!  Eight  places  out  of 
sixteen  at  Flint  went  to  Illinois  and 
Indiana  (all  classes).  In  the  solo  con¬ 
test,  out  of  fifteen  firsts,  nine  went  to 
Illinois  alone.” 

May  we  humbly  suggest  that  all 
these  ominous  threats  and  prophetical 
gibberings  from  out, of  the  mouths  of 
Modest  (?) — o’s  more  ardent  bands¬ 
men  be  carefully  hoarded  and  printed 
after  the  contest?  — Bob  Heile,  ex¬ 
bandsman,  N.  S.  H.  S.,  Chicago. 

P.  S. — If  any  modest  Modestoan 
wants  to  fight  it  out  with  fountain 
pens,  I’m  in  the  pink. 

f 

Oh  Boy!  Are  You  Tough! 

What’s  this?  Every  time  I  read  the 
Siudenten-Stimmen  it  is  covered  with 
news  from  a  couple  of  hick-towns, 
Modesto  and  Hammond,  raving  about, 
their  little  bands.  Senn  seems  to  be 
the  only  Chicago  High  School  with 
any  spunk.  What’s  the  matter  with 
the  other  twenty-five  high  school 
bands?  Are  yon  going  to  let  these 
one-horse-town  bands  get  away  with 
this  stuff?  If  your  school  isn’t  en¬ 
tering  the  contest,  help  back  one  that 
is.  Ome  on,  yon  Chicago  slackers. 


pep  up!  Kick  your  dirt,  and  make 
Modesto  and  Hammond  read  and  like 
it. 

We  know  that  someone  found  a 
grease  spot  on  the  map  and  named  it 
Hammond,  but  how  did  Modesto  get 
there? 

I  regret  to  say  I  am  not  a  member 
of  my  high  school  band  but  a  member 
of  the  orchestra. — Wally  R.,  Chicago. 

S 

What  a  Pal 

I  am  long  past  the  school  age,  but  I 
enjoy  your  paper  very  much  and  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  music  in 
the  schools.  I  wish  you  every  success 
and  would  like  to  see  your  paper  in 
the  hands  of  every  school  musician. 
— Earl  Vail,  Northville,  New  York. 

t 

They  Come  from  All  Over 

A  magazine  of  this  type  has  long 
been  needed.  I  congratulate  you.  With 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this 
magazine. — Robert  Van  D  e  M  a  r  k  , 
Alexandria,  South  Dakota. 

I 

It  Must  Be  Helen  Jackson  • 

The  School  Musician  sure  is  a 
wonderful  magazine!  Lots  of  luck  to 
you!  I  am  especially  interested  in  it 
as  I  spent  this  last  summer  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan,  with  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  and  played 
cello.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
back  again  in  those  wonderful  pine 
forests  when  I  open  your  magazine 
and  see  some  familiar  face. 

Some  people  object  because  you 
write  too  much  about  the  camp.  If 
they  were  ever  there  they  would  never 
object  to  hearing  about  it. 

I  hope  you  keep  to  classical  music, 
leave  jazz  out,  and  have  more  about 
Interlochen.  —  Helen  Jackson,  D  a  n  - 
ville,  Illinois. 

I 

Just  a  Squawk  from  Des  Moines 

So  this  Modesto  band  thinks  that 
they’s  quite  the  band,  so?  Well,  if 
you  want  to  hear  a  real  band,  just 
drop  in  at  Roosevelt  High  School  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  some  morning  and 
you’ll  hear  a  Band.  And  How! 

Under  the  direction  of  A.  R.  Edgar, 
this  ninety-five  piece  band  is  working 
for  the  Iowa  state  championship. 
Everyone  in  the  band  subscribes  to 
The  School  Musician,  so  the  band 
most  be  good. 

Now.  if  D.  C.  of  Modesto,  will  just 
hold  his  horses  a  few  weeks,  it  will 


take  him  quite  a  while  to  get  them  go¬ 
ing  again,  for  Roosevelt  High  is  on 
the  way  to  the  National  Champion¬ 
ship.  Believe  it  or  not. — Sax  Player, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

t 

Some  Swell  $3  Words 
We  are  subscribers  to  The  School 
Musician  and  find  it  just  the  kind  of 
magazine  that  both  directors  and  high 
school  musicians  find  informational, 
inspirational,  and  cultural.  —  0.  E. 
Jorstad,  New  Rockford,  North  Dakota. 
t 

Sherman  Was  Right 

My  subscription  has  run  out  so  here 
is  my  check  for  another  year.  I  would 
not  be  without  it,  for  I  get  a  huge 
kick  out  of  this  young  war  with  Mo¬ 
desto,  let  alone  my  heartiest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  article  within  the  two 
covers. — Beth  D.  Hower,  Lanark,  Illi¬ 
nois.  f 

Try  Hard,  Sister 
The  magazine  is  splendid  and  I  am 
trying  to  interest  more  of  my  pupils 
in  it. — Josephine  Crabbs,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

t 

New  Softy  Gets  Hard 
I’ve  always  been  such  a  modest  lit¬ 
tle  band  student,  afraid  to  break  into 
print  for  fear  of  too  many  comebacks. 
But  now  I’ve  changed  my  mind — come 
what  may.  Just  what  is  all  this  mon- 
keybusiness  between  Modesto  and 
Hammond?  I’m  getting  tired  of  see¬ 
ing  only  their  names  in  print.  So 
here  I  come  from  Des  Moines.  Oh, 
yes,  we  do  have  bands  and  excellent 
ones  in  Iowa,  although  we  have  not 
been  broadcasting  it  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  We’re  groing  to  do  our  best  to 
get  to  Tulsa,  too.  See  you  later. — 
K.  Gillett,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
t 

Sez  You!  Sez  You! 

What’s  all  the  row  between  this 
band  and  that  band?  Are  bands  the 
only  musical  organization  on  earth? 
Well,  I  should  say  not!  Don’t  you  think 
orchestras  are  any  good?  The  orches¬ 
tra  I  have  in  mind  will  not  need  to 
argue  or  fight  over  placing  in  any  of 
the  contests,  because  we’re  going  to 
walk  away  with  the  district,  state,  and 
national-  contests.  Ill  not  sigrn  the 
name  of  my  town  because  after  the 
final  at  Cleveland  is  over.  I’ll  be  able 
to  say,  “See,  what  did  I  tell  you?” — 
Ima  Wynner. 


Addnu- 
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Band&Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 


Qood  lustrumeuts  at  a  Moderate  Price 


at  Your  Deater^s 


EmoU  for 

ELKHART 

Band  Instruments 
at  Your  Deater^s 

Dealers  who  know  band  instrument  values  will 
usually  be  found  featuring  Elkharts  and  recom¬ 
mending  them  whenever  you  ask  for  a  quality  instru¬ 
ment  at  a  modest  price. 

The  dealer  who  investigates,  knows  that  Elkhart 
instruments  really  do  offer  extra  value.  Designed  and 
built  by  band  instrument  specialists  in  one  of  America’s 
largest  plants.  Complete  line  of  33  popular  models. 
Every  miodel  fully  guaranteed  by  the  faaory.  Rich,  pleas¬ 
ing  tone,  responsive  aaion  and  modem  refinements  that 
you  would  expea  to  find  only  in  instruments  of  higher 
price.  An  Elkhart  is  the  final  answer  to  the  boy  or  girl 
who  demands  an  instrument  that  offers  no  handicaps 
to  progress — or  pocka  book.  Entire  bands  are  equip¬ 
ping  with  Elkharts.  Sales  are  growmg  steadily. 

Visit  your  Elkhart  dealer.  Look  for  the  Elkhart  sign. 
Your  dealer  will  tell  you  more  about  "Elkhans”  and 
la  you  have  a  folder  or  complete  catalog.  He  will 
also  be  glad  to  have  you  try  an  Elkhart  saxophone, 
cornet,  trombone  or  any  instmment  you  choose.  As 
soon  as  you  blow  one  and  look  at  the  price  tag,  you’ll 
know  you’ve  found  a  real  buy.  If  there’s  no  Elkhart 
dealer  near  you,  mail  the  coupon  for  catalog 
and  details  of  fi:ee  trial,  easy  payment  offer. 


At  your  Elkhart  dealer’s  store  you  will  find  attractive  and 
interesting  folders  describing  dse  models  in  which  you  art 
interested.  Get  the  whole  Elkhart  story.  Then  try  an  Elkhart 


ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
432  Jackson  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Without  oblieatioii,  please  seiul  complete  catalog  and  free  trial  iafonnatioa  on 
Elkhart  Band lostnuneots. 


Dm’(  ftil  to  mention  The  School  Mntieien  when  wrUing  Adeeriuert. 
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OOME  efficiency  experts 
might  say  this  factory  is 
terribly  inefficient;  and  be 
absolutely  correct,  from 
their  viewpoint. 

For  instance,  there’s  our 
testing  and  tuning  room — a 
specially  constructed  room, 
in  which  a  professional  mu¬ 
sician  does  nothing  but  test 
and  tune  Pedler  Clarinets, 
day  in  and  day  out, 
throughout  the  year. 

Theoretically,  we 

could  dispense  with  this 
room  and  the  services  of  our 
tuner,  save  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  sell  clarinets 
cheaper. 

But  Pedler  Clarinets  are 
made  for  a  purpose,  other 
than  price.  And  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  render  a  full  life¬ 
time  of  useful  service. 

Supplementary  to 

this  purpose  is  our  tuning 
and  testing  department.  We 
know  every  Pedler  Clarinet 
is  built  to  endure  a  lifetime, 
but  we  must  also  know  that 
each  and  every  Clarinet  leav¬ 
ing  this  factory  is  unques¬ 
tionably  correct  in  every 
detail. 

Despite  the  fact  that 

Pedler  Clarinets  are  made  in 
America’s  largest  and  per¬ 
haps  most  efficient  clarinet 
factc^,  505  different  hand 
operations  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  fine  precision 
functioning  of  a  Pedler 
Clarinet. 

Should  there  be  a  change 
in  Pedler  quality,  that 
change  will  be  upward;  not 
downward. 

Pedler  clarinets  ace 
made  to  enhance  the  charm 
of  musical  art. 

Uarra  Pedler  c  (U 

CUCNAftT  INCMAMA 


Who’s  Who 


Gbobgb  Kohm  took  his  first  real 
lesson  on  the  double  bass  viol  in 
Septentber,  1928.  The  reason  George 
nude  so  much  progress  was  that  he 
got  along  so  well  with  his  teacher,  Mr. 
Andrew  Luck. 

After  he  had  been  playing  about  six 
months,  he  decided  to  try  out  for  the 
Clef  Club  of  the  Frankford  High 
School.  The  dub  membership  is  limited 
to  only  fifteen  members,  and  as  the 
entire  enrollment  of  this  school  is  wdl 
over  two  thousand,  the  Clef  Club  is 
a  hard  one  to  enter. 

After  studying  hard  on  several  solos, 
George  played  them  for  the  Club’s  ap¬ 
proval.  They  were  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  way  he  played  them,  and 
George  was  then  admitted  to  this  ez- 


dusive  dub.  This  made  his  interest 
in  music  grow  in  leaps  and  bounds. 

Among  the  different  places  where 
George  played  solos  on  his  double  bass 
were  the  Fleischer  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  in  Philadelphia,  the  Philaddphia 
Conservatory,  and  the  Settlement 
Music  School. 

George  was  chosen  to  play  the  solo 
double  bass  viol  in  the  All  Philadd¬ 
phia  High  School  Orchestra,  and  in 
February  when  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  came  to  his  dty,  he 
won  the  scholarship  offered  which  was 
a  sununer  at  Interlochen.  There,  also 
he  won  the  solo  prise. 

Now  George  is  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  next  fall  he  will  enter  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  School  Munden  for  Aprilt  1931 
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Believe  It 
oi*  Not 

(Continued  from  pace  21) 

obtained  92  H  and  Rockford  90Vi> 
points.  The  judges  of  the  contest  were 
Charles  B.  Righter,  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa;  Karl  Schulte,  Chicago 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra;  Wm. 
Montelius,  Columbia  School  of  Music 
in  Chicago.  ' 

The  Joliet  Township  High  School 
Orchestra  has  now  to  win  in  1932  to 
obtain  permanent  possession  of  the 
class  A  trophy  awarded  to  the  win¬ 
ning  orchestra  each  year. 

Winona 

An  increasing  amount  of  inter- 
L  est  is  shown  this  year  in  the 
Winona  Band  and  Orchestra  Summer 
School.  This  camp  is  particularly 
attractive  to  music  students  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  setting  and  the 
surroundings  and  environment  which 
lend  themselves  so  perfectly  to  the 
temperamentality  of  music  study. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Winona 
is  not  a  camp,  but  a  beautiful  park  on 
the  shore  of  one  of  those  lovely  lakes 
of  Northern  Indiana.  Poets  have 
painted  inspiring  word  pictures  of  the 
Italian  lakes.  None  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  Lake  Winona. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  the 
Winona  School  is  the  fact  that  stu¬ 
dents  receive  invaluable  proiessional 
experience,  due  to  the  fact  that  eU.her 
the  band  or  orchestra  plays  a  pubrx* 
concert  every  day.  This  is  extremely 
important  because  after  all,  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  being  able  to 
play  at  all  is  the  reflected  pleasure 
one’s  music  gives  to  others. 


ITHACA 

BAND  and  ORCHESTRA 
SCHOOL 


NOTED  FACULTY  HEADED  BY 
ERNEST  S.  WILLIAMS 
Degree  courses  prepare  students  for 
Directors  of  Instrumental  Music  in 
public  schools,  Conductors  of  Bands 
and  Orchestras  and  for  professional 
positions. 

All  graduates  of  this  school  are  pla^ 
in  excellent  teaching  and  playing 
positions. 

Summer  Camp,  June  22-Aug.28 

"In  th*  Haart  ot  lb*  CadkiU*" 
SAUGEBTIBS,  N.  Y. 

For  mformstiom  odirttt 

Ithaca  Band  and  Orcheatra  School 

ITHACA  COLLEGE 

DE  WITT  PARK  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


This  year  Winona  will  include  a  new 
course  for  the  banner  and  inter¬ 
mediate  student.  There  is  also  a  prac¬ 
tical  teacher’s  course.  This  last  will 
be  very  attractive  to  many  of  this 
year’s  graduates  who  wish  to  become 
supervisors. 

I 

N.  H.  S.  Flint  Trio 

The  musical  trio  of  the  Northern 
High  School  of  Flint,  Michigan,  will 
play  for  a  Mother  and  Daughter  ban¬ 
quet  on  Friday,  April  10.  Cora  Cosens, 
violinist;  Marjorie  Dobbs,  pianist; 
and  Lucille  Lebret,  flutist;  make  up 
this  trio. 

The  band  at  the  Northern  High 
School  are  busy  rehearsing  numbers 
for  the  state  contest.  These  rehearsals 
meet  every  other  night  at  7:30. 

t 

What!  No  Festival! 

The  County  Music  Festival,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  at  the  Marys¬ 
ville,  Kansas,  High  School  on  March 
28,  was  indeflnitely  postponed  because 
of  the  blizzard  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  all  the  schools  to  come  out. 

t 

Better  Wear  a  Red  Carnation 
A  badge!  A  badge!  Who  has  a 
badge?  One  is  needed  by  Miss  Ar- 
buthnot,  music  teacher  at  the  Marys¬ 
ville,  Kansas,  High  School,  in  order  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  pupils.  It 
happened  on  March  20  when  Miss 
Arbuthnot  was  coaching  her  pupils  in 
a  musical  play.  In  one  of  the  rest 
periods  Mr.  Turner,  superintendent  of 
the  Waterville  scho<ds,  came  up  and 
after  glancing  around  for  a  moment, 
turned  to  Miss  Arbuthnot  and  demand¬ 
ed,  “Well,  where  is  the  sponsor,  the 
iB^y  that’s  with  you?” 

I 

Wanted,  a  Missouri  Harpist 

A  harp  play«r  is  necessary  in  play¬ 
ing  the  “Entry  oi  the  Gods  Into  Val¬ 
halla.”  So  Mr.  FrenUj,  director,  hopes 
to  find  one  in  the  Nt^itheast  High 
School  of  Kansas  City,  Mv^gouri,  for 
this  part.  ^ 

Who  Wants  a  Lyre? 

It  pays  to  be  good.  Forty-two  mmn- 
bers  of  the  advanced  orchestra  and 
band  at  the  Stockton,  California,  High 
School  received  awards  for  their  good 
work.  The  award  is  a  blue  lyre  on  a 
white  background  for  the  orchestra 
and  a  white  lyre  on  blue  for  the 
band.  A  white  “S”  is  in  the  center 
of  the  lyre,  and  across  the  bottom  are 
white  bars  indicating  the  number  of 
years  for  which  the  award  is  given. 
Who  wouldn’t  work  hard  for  one  of 
those? 


Clarinet 
for  a  Jjetter 

LAST  CHANCE 

To  familiarize  all  sdiool  musi¬ 
cians,  quiddy,  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  of  the  new  pop¬ 
ular  priced  Pedler  Clarinet 
"AMERICAN”  we  are  offering 
one  of  these  fine  instruments 
for  the  best  letter  from  a  school 
band  or  orciiestra  musician  (or 
director),  giving  specific  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  “AMERICAN” 
Pedler  is  the  ided  clarinet  for 
the  student  musician  of  the 
school  band  or  orchestra. 

RULES 

Contest  will  dose  midnight. 
May  31.  There  is  no  limit  as 
to  number  of  words;  however, 
brevity  is  desirable.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  two  or 
more  letters  are  tied  for  first 
place,  the  "AMERICAN’’ 
Pedler  Qarinet  will  be  given 
for  eadi  of  the  letters  so  tied 
in  accordance  with  the  terms 
stated  above.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  a  subscriber  to  this 
magazine  in  order  to  compete. 
Judges  will  be:  Robert  L. 
Shepherd,  Editor,  The  School- 
Musician;  F.  A.  Holtz,  Sales 
Manager,  The  Martin  Bond 
Instrument  Co.,  and  F.  J. 
Buchal,  Asst.  Supt.,  Lyon  & 
Healy. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to 
CONTEST  DEPARTMENT, 
Harry  Pedler  Be  Co.,  Inc^  Elk- 
Urt,  Indiana. 


You 

MAYWN 


If  you*  dealer  does  not  carry 
Pedler  Cl<minets,  please  send 
us  bis  name  ^nd  address. 


Harry  Pedler  &  Co.,  Inc 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Doa'l  foil  to  monOom  Tho  School  Mtuieiom  mhon  writiog  Adrortitort. 
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Who’s  Who 


Gb(»gb  Kohm  took  his  first  real 
lesson  on  the  doable  bass  viol  in 
September,  1928.  The  reason  George 
made  so  much  progress  was  that  he 
got  along  so  well  with  his  teacher,  Mr. 
Andrew  Lack. 

After  he  had  been  playing  about  six 
months,  he  decided  to  try  out  for  the 
Clef  Club  of  the  Frankford  High 
School.  The  club  membership  is  limited 
to  only  fifteen  members,  and  as  the 
entire  enrollment  of  this  school  is  wdl 
over  two  thousand,  the  Clef  Club  is 
a  hard  one  to  enter. 

After  studying  hard  on  several  solos, 
George  played  them  for  the  Club's  ap- 
provaL  They  were  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  way  he  played  them,  and 
George  was  thm  admitted  to  this  ex¬ 


clusive  club.  This  made  his  interest 
in  music  grow  in  leaps  and  bounds. 

Among  the  different  places  where 
George  played  solos  on  his  double  bass 
were  the  Fleischer  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  in  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia 
Conservatory,  and  the  Settlement 
Music  School. 

Gisorge  was  chosen  to  play  the  solo 
doable  bass  viol  in  tbe  All  Philadel¬ 
phia  High  School  Orchestra,  and  in 
February  when  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  came  to  his  city,  he 
won  the  scholarship  offered  which  was 
a  summer  at  Interlochen.  There,  also 
he  won  the  solo  prise. 

Now  George  is  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  next  fall  he  will  enter  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


I^OME  efficiency  experts 
might  say  this  factory  is 
terribly  inefficient;  and  be 
absolutely  correct,  from 
their  viewpoint. 

For  instance,  there’s  our 
testing  and  tuning  room — a 
specially  constructed  room, 
in  which  a  professional  mu¬ 
sician  does  nothing  but  test 
and  tune  Pedler  Clarinets, 
day  in  and  day  out, 
throughout  the  year. 

Theoretically,  we 

could  dispense  with  this 
room  and  the  services  of  our 
tuner,  save  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  sell  clarinets 
cheaper. 

But  Pedler  Clarinets  are 
made  for  a  purpose,  other 
than  price'.  And  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  render  a  full  life¬ 
time  of  useful  service. 

Supplementary  to 

this  purpose  is  our  tuning 
and  testing  department.  We 
know  every  Pedler  Clarinet 
is  built  to  endure  a  lifetime, 
but  we  must  also  know  that 
each  and  every  Clarinet  leav¬ 
ing  this  factory  is  unques¬ 
tionably  correct  in  every 
detail. 

Despite  the  fact  that 

Pedler  Clarinets  are  made  in 
America’s  largest  and  per¬ 
haps  most  efficient  clarinet 
fact(»y,  305  different  hand 
operations  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  fine  precision 
functioning  of  a  Pedler 
Clarinet. 

Should  there  be  a  change 
in  Pedler  quality,  that 
change  will  be  upward;  not 
downward. 

Pedler  Clarinets  are 
made  to  enhance  the  charm 
of  musical  art. 


Uarra  Pedler  c  (U 

CAjoAA/fXjut^^ 
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Believe  It 
oi*  Not 

(Continued  from  page  2S) 

obtained  92%  and  Rockford  90*/ia 
points.  The  judg^es  of  the  contest  were 
Charles  B.  Righter,  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa;  Karl  Schulte,  Chicago 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra;  Wm. 
Montelius,  (Columbia  School  of  Music 
in  Chicago. 

The  Joliet  Township  High  School 
Orchestra  has  now  to  win  in  1932  to 
obtain  permanent  possession  of  the 
class  A  trophy  awarded  to  the  win¬ 
ning  orchestra  each  year. 


Winona 

An  increasing  amount  of  inter- 
L  est  is  shown  this  year  in  the 
Winona  Band  and  Orchestra  Summer 
School.  This  camp  is  particularly 
attractive  to  music  students  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  setting  and  the 
surroundings  and  environment  which 
lend  themselves  so  perfectly  to  the 
temperamentality  of  music  study. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Winona 
is  not  a  camp,  but  a  beautiful  park  on 
the  shore  of  one  of  those  lovely  lakes 
of  Northern  Indiana.  Poets  have 
painted  inspiring  word  pictures  of  the 
Italian  lakes.  None  could  be  more 
beautiful  than*  Lake  Winona. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  the 
Winona  School  is  the  fact  that  stu¬ 
dents  receive  invaluable  professional 
experience,  due  to  the  fact  that  either 
the  band  or  orchestra  plays  a  public 
concert  every  day.  This  is  extremely 
important  because  after  all,  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  being  able  to 
play  at  all  is  the  reflected  pleasure 
one’s  music  gives  to  others. 


ITHACA 

BAND  and  ORCHESTRA 
SCHOOL 


NOTED  FACULTY  HEADED  BY 

ERNEST  S.  WILLIAMS 
Degree  courses  prepare  students  for 
Directors  of  Instrumental  Music  in 
public  schools,  Conductors  of  Bands 
and  Orchestras  and  for  professional 
positions. 

All  graduates  of  this  school  are  placed 
in  excellent  teaching  and  playing 
positions. 

Sununer  Camp,  June  22-Aug.28 

'Tn  di*  Haaft  of  tha  Cattldll*’' 
SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

For  mformotiom  oddrtti 

Ithaca  Band  and  Orchestra  School 
ITHACA  COLLEGE 

DE  WITT  PARK  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


This  year  Winona  will  include  a  new 
course  for  the  banner  and  inter¬ 
mediate  student.  There  is  also  a  prac¬ 
tical  teacher’s  course.  This  last  will 
be  very  attractive  to  many  of  this 
year’s  graduates  who  wish  to  become 
supervisors. 

I 

N,  H,  S,  Flint  Trio 

The  musical  trio  of  the  Northern 
High  School  of  Flint,  Michigan,  will 
play  for  a  Mother  and  Daughter  ban¬ 
quet  on  Friday,  April  10.  Cora  Cosens, 
violinist;  Marjorie  Dobbs,  pianist; 
and  Lucille  Lebret,  flutist;  make  up 
this  trio. 

The  band  at  the  Northern  High 
School  are  busy  rehearsing  numbers 
for  the  state  contest.  These  rehearsals 
meet  every  other  night  at  7 :30. 

t 

What!  No  Festival! 

The  County  Miisic  Festival,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  at  the  Marys¬ 
ville,  Kansas,  High  School  on  March 
28,  was  indefinitely  postponed  because 
of  the  blizzard  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  all  the  schools  to  come  out. 
t 

Better  Wear  a  Red  Carnation 

A  badge!  A  badge!  Who  has  a 
badge?  One  is  needed  by  Miss  Ar- 
buthnot,  music  teacher  at  the  Marys¬ 
ville,  Kansas,  High  School,  in  order  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  pupils.  It 
happened  on  March  20  when  Miss 
Arbuthnot  was  coaching  her  pupils  in 
a  musical  play.  In  one  of  the  rest 
periods  Mr.  Turner,  superintendent  of 
the  Waterville  scho<fls,  came  up  and 
after  glancing  around  for  a  moment, 
turned  to  Miss  Arbuthnot  and  demand¬ 
ed,  “Well,  where  is  the  sponsor,  the 
lady  that’s  with  you?’’ 

t 

Wanted,  a  Missouri  Harpist 

A  harp  player  is  necessary  in  play¬ 
ing  the  “Entry  of  the  Gods  Into  Val¬ 
halla.”  So  Mr.  French,  director,  hopes 
to  find  one  in  the  Northeast  High 
School  of  Kansas  City,  Miaaouri,  for 

this  part.  ^ 

f 

Who  Wants  a  Lyre? 

It  pays  to  be  good.  Forty-two  m«n- 
bers  of  the  advanced  orchestra  and 
band  at  the  Stockton,  California,  High 
School  received  awards  for  their  good 
work.  The  award  is  a  blue  Isrre  on  a 
white  background  for  the  orchestra 
and  a  white  lyre  on  blue  for  the 
band.  A  white  “S”  is  in  the  cmiter 
of  the  lyre,  and  across  the  bottom  are 
white  bars  indicating  the  number  of 
years  for  which  the  award  is  given. 
Who  wouldn’t  work  hard  for  one  of 
those? 


You 

MAY  WIN 

Clarinet 
for  a  fetter 

LAST  CHANCE 

To  familiarize  all  sch(X)l  musi¬ 
cians,  quiddy,  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  of  the  new  pop¬ 
ular  priced  Pedler  Clarinet 
"AMERICAN”  we  are  offering 
one  of  these  fine  instruments 
for  the  best  letter  from  a  school 
band  or  orchestra  musician  (or 
director),  giving  specific  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  "AMERICAN” 
Pedler  is  the  ideal  clarinet  for 
the  student  musician  of  the 
sch(X}l  band  or  orchestra. 

RULES 

Contest  will  close  midnight. 
May  31.  There  is  no  limit  as 
to  number  of  words;  however, 
brevity  is  desirable.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  two  or 
mote  letters  are  tied  for  first 
place,  the  "AMERICAN” 
Pedler  Qarinet  will  be  given 
for  each  of  the  letters  so  tied 
in  accordance  with  the  terms 
stated  above.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  a  subscriber  to  this 
magazine  in  order  to  compete. 
Judges  will  be:  Robert  L. 
Shepherd,  Editor,  The  School- 
Musician;  F.  A.  Holtz,  Sales 
Manager,  The  Martin  Band 
Instrument  Co.,  and  F.  J. 
Buchal,  Asst.  Supt.,  Lyon  & 
Healy. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to 
CONTEST  DEPARTMENT, 
Harry  Pedcr  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  lodiaaa. 

If  your  deaUr  does  not  carry 
Pedler  Ciarmets,  please  send 
us  his  name  and  address. 

Harry  Pedler  A  Co.,  Inc 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Don’t  foil  to  muntitm  Tkt  Sekool  Mutieion  whom  writing  Aerortism. 
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THE 

CLASS  VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 

•y  ANN  HATHAWAY 
•■4  HEtlERT  MITLER 

Student's  Bool,  75  cents 
Teecker's  MenueL  $1.00 

VMIa  CiMs  TiMklei 
•MMs  •  •lael*.  Prarttaahl* 
Priiieeri  WHii  This  Bask 

Pupib  ^  melodT  pUriii(  ftom 
sUrt.  Tiums  known  to  most 
younfsten  rocslly,  are  cleverly 
UTsneed  to  provide  an  enjoyable 
approach  to  violin  playing.  The 
teacher’s  manual  also  gives  piano 


THE  TRIO  CLUB 

COLLECTION  FOR 
VIOLIN,  'CELLO  AND  PIANO 


Nineteen  numbers  that  are  fine  for 
the  trio  of  student  or  amateur 
musicians,  yet  real  musical  quali¬ 
ties  make  tneae  gems  most  acc^t- 
able  to  even 
the  best  at 
playets. 

Price,  $2UK) 


gems  most  accq>t- 

Mil 


THE  ROYAL 
OVERTURE  ALBUM 

FOR  ORCHERTRA 

Attrastlvs  Ovartaras.  Nat  ON- 

RseN  la  piav 


A  most  useful  and  desirable  col¬ 
lection  of  light  overtures  in  effective 
arrangements.  Parts  come  for  1st 
Violin.  2nd  Violin.  Viola,  'Cello, 
Bass,  Oboe.  Flute,  1st  Clarinet. 
2nd  Clarinet.  Bassoon,  1st  Cornet. 
2nd  Comet.  Horns,  Trombone, 
Drums  and  Piano. 

cenfs  Eech  Pert 
Pieno  Acc.,  $1.00 


THE  SOUSA 
BAND  BOOK 


14  of  the  most  popular  mardics 
by  John  Philip  Soiua.  Includes 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.  One  of 
the  moat  widdy  used  of  all  Band 
Books.  Tbete  are  21 
g  V  ^  parts  obtainable. 

30  cent*  Eecli  Book 


Theodore 


RESSER 


CMVSIC 

OF^LL  PUBLISHERS 
Wer/rP#  Lmrg€*t  St»€k 
ftlMTIS  OCSOtUl  EAfn,  FMLA.,  FA 


The  varkP*  tarisat  ataak  mekaa  It  aae- 
vaalaet  ts  aastrallaa  sH  Mtla  bmriac 

at  "Praaatr’t” 


Schubert’s 
Moments  Musicals 

By  Theodora  Troendle 


The  Vienna  of  Schubert’s  birth 
year  and  the  first  years  of  his 
youth  was  a  place  of  indolence, 
ignorance,  and  echoes.  Its  population 
of  less  than  400,000  stood  servilely  ob¬ 
servant  of  the  drum  beat  of  discipline 
served  out  by  a  brutal  government  and 
a  court  that  crushed  all  private  initia¬ 
tive. 

Life  moved  in  the  slow  dread  cir¬ 
cles  of  fear.  Vienna  was  a  city  of  bril¬ 
liant  disorders.  Literature  and  art 
were  at  a  discount.  The  people  had 
ceased  to  read.  The  unfortunate  mu¬ 
sicians  earned  their  living  by  the 
whims  and  vagaries  of  the  nobility 
who  commanded  and  countermanded 
at  will.  And  from  this  soil  grew  the 
orchid-like  genius  of  Schubert  with  its 
roots  unaccountably  nourished  by  a 
city  that  was  indifferent  alike  to  art 
and  artists. 

Notwithstanding  the  vicissitude  and 
obscurity  of  his  life  Schubert  wrote  as 
did  his  great  colleague,  Moxart,  with 
amazing  ease  and  with  a  certain  irre¬ 
pressible  joyoosnm  unclouded  by 
gloom  or  austerity. 

In  the  6  Moments  Musicals  we  have 
Schubert  in  one  of  his  most  sponta¬ 
neous  moods.  They  are  delightful  little 
piano  pieces  and  are  likewise  short 
and  concise  both  in  form  and  content, 
an  attribute  not  often  found  in  Schu¬ 
bert,  beautiful  as  his  musical  material 
invariably  is. 

The  first  number  with  its  haunting 
little  horn  motif  in  the  first  measure 
can  be  made  a  delightfully  effective 
piano  number  if  the  constant  change 
of  touch  is  carefully  observed.  Notice 
the  change  from  extreme  but  ddicate 
legato  to  crisp  and  equally  delicate 
staccato  in  the  first  two  lines.  Also, 
observe  the  little  clarinet-like  figure, 
commencing  in  measure  eighteen  and 
bow  effectively  he  brings  in  the  theme 
in  the  left  hand.  The  eight  meaanre 
section  in. G  major  fnost  be  so  smooth 
and  sustained  with  the  held  note  in 
the  bass  sounding  clearly  and  distinct¬ 
ly.  Be  sure  to  make  the  effect  of  dying 
away  just  before  the  cheery  little  , 
opening  horn  theme  returns. 

The  second  piece  is  a  lo'vely,  dreamy, 
introspective  little  composition.  Above 


all  it  must  be  played  reposefully,  with¬ 
out  hurry  or  agitation.  Observe  care¬ 
fully  the  effect  the  composer  desires 
in  the  left  hand  figure  where  the  com¬ 
position  changes  from  Ab  major  to  FI 
minor.  It  makes  a  delightful  contrast 
rhythmically.  As  your  first  theme  re¬ 
occurs  three  times,  try  to  make  some 
contrast  in  the  dynamic  patterns  so 
as  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  playing 
with  too  much  sameness. 

Yon  are  all  probably  very  familiar 
with  this  third  charming  little  piece 
which  requires  the  most  delicate  and 
bell-like  intonation  imaginable.  I  ad¬ 
vise  practicing  each  hand  separately 
to  achieve  a  technically  clear  staccato 
in  the  left  hand.  I  also  advise  prac¬ 
ticing  a  piece  of  this  type  with  a  firm 
clear  touch  so  that  the  most  fragile 
and  delicate  of  pianissimos  may  be 
obtained.  Playing  very  softly  and  yet 
with  impeccable  clarity  requires  more 
strength  and  contnd  than  to  play 
loudly.  It  is  like  walking  on  tip  toe. 

Think  this  over  and  experiment 
You  will  find  this  a  valuable  discovery 
if  you  have  not  already  added  it  to 
your  repertoire  of  accomplishments. 


Keep  Your  Poise 

Stage  fright!  Will  the  Central  High 
School  Band  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
think  of  it  when  it  presents  its  first 
public  concert  of  the  year?  We  shall 
be  able  to  tell  when  we  visit  the  high 
school  auditorium  on  April  17.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  an  eighty-five  piece  band 
and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cleo  Fox.  ^ 

The  Central  Orchestra  of  Munde, 
Indiana,  made  a  trip  recently  to  Ball 
State  Teachers’  College,  where  they 
played  “H  Trovatore.”  The  orchestra 
was  conducted  by  Miss  Sloan,  a  former 
student  teacher,  who  conducted  the 
orchestra  during  her  work  at  Central. 

I 

Why  is  it  that  Bert  Harry  and  his 
orchestra  from  the  Brackenridge  H. 
S.  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  like  to  re¬ 
hearse  at  Bob  Graham’s  house?  Is  it 
because  of  the  Red  A  White  store  or  is 
it  because  they  just  like  Bob? 
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Fretted  Instruments  as 
Educators 

(Continued  from  page  >1) 

and  started  on  the  mandolin.  When  only  a  logical  part  of  the  school  pro¬ 
sufficient  progress  had  been  made  via  gram  of  music  education  because  of 


this  medium  they  were  transferred  to 
the  violin,  and  after  a  period  of  violin 
study  equal  in  length  to  the  mandolin 
study  they  were  invariably  better 
violinists  than  those  who  started  on 
the  \iolin,  comparing  the  average  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  two  groups. 

Another  feature  that  should  be  re¬ 
considered  here  is  the  possible,  or 
rather  the  probable  trend  of  instru¬ 
mentation  in  important  ensembles  of 
the  future.  This  was  mentioned  in 
a  previous  installment  but  it  should 
be  considered  from  another  angle.  Ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  interpretative  equipment 
of  musical  ensembles  using  instru¬ 
ments  are  certain  to  be  ones  that  will 
provide  new  tone-colors,  that  is  really 
the  only  direction  in  which  orchestras 
cah  develop.  There  will  be  changes 
and  advances  in  the  music  that  such 
ensembles  will  play,  perhaps  even  in 
the  manner  of  their  playing  it.  But 
these  are  apart  from  the  changes  that 
will  take  place  in  their  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  although  each  will  have  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  other.  But  changes  in 
instrumentation,  considered  solely  by 
themselves,  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  tone-color  equip¬ 
ment — new  effects  in  sound.  And  so 
far  as  the  form  of  the  classical  or¬ 
chestra  is  concerned,  the  fretted  in¬ 
strument  group  is  the  richest  source 
from  which  these  new  effects  may  be 
drawn. 

Developments  that  seem  to  be  log¬ 
ical  and  even  inevitable  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  true 
that  they  will  probably  come  anyhow, 
but  they  may  not  appear  in  as  pleas¬ 
ing  or  effective  a  form  as  when  this 
preparation  is  provided.  It  is  obvious 
that  developments  of  any  sort  that 
are  to  take  place  at  some  future  time 


its  own  educational  value  and  its 
worth  as  preparation  for  the  bowed 
instrument  family.  It  is  artistically 
and  historically  logical  because  of  the 
beneficial  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
future  shaping  of  important  musical 
ensembles.  It  is  true  that  at  present 
many  of  the  fretted  instruments  seem 
to  lack  some  of  the  characteristics 
necessary  to  effective  use  in  large  en¬ 
sembles,  requisite  intensity  of  tone 
when  a  great  deal  of  it  is  desired,  for 
instance.  But  acoustically  this  intens¬ 
ity  is  possible  to  these  instruments, 
and  the  wider  their  use — the  more  at¬ 
tention  that  is  focused  on  them,  the 
sooner  will  this  intensity  of  tone  be 
made  possible  to  them  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  constructional  changes. 

There  is  one  possible  obstacle  to  the 
inclusion  of  fretted  instruments  in  the 
school  music  program  that  should  not 
escape  mention,  especially  as  it  is 
easily  to  be  surmounted.  The  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  of  schools  have  necessarily 
a  certain  standard  by  which  they 
measure  the  probable  caliber  of  in¬ 
structors  who  are  to  apply  the  educa¬ 
tion  the  school  is  supposed  to  provide. 
This  standard  takes  the  form  of  a 
degree  or  two  from  some  reputable 
school  of  higher  education.  This  de¬ 
gree  means  that  the  one  who  holds  it 
has  completed  the  grade  and  high 
school  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  in  addition  has  devoted  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  specialization  in 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  also  in  other 
subjects  that  increase  the  ability  to 
teach  and  to  understand  the  problems 
of  young  students  and  assist  in  their 
solution.  The  musician  who  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  one  particular  musical  ac¬ 
tivity  may  be  very  proficient  in  it,  but 


he  may  not  understand  how  to  assist 
others  to  even  take  the  first  steps 
necessary  to  acquire  some  skill  in  that 
same  activity.  He  may  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  beginner.  He  may  not 
have  the  least  idea  how  to  organize 
a  large  class  of  students  and  to  so 
conduct  the  class  as  to  give  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  it  the  best  chance  possible  to 
progress  as  rapidly  as  the  average 
member  of  it  should.  Then  other 
things  are  highly  desirable  in  any  one 


Clarinetists 

Ms  the  Reason 
Yom  are  NOT  a 
Rrize~W inning 
Sotoist  Yonr 
Fantt  or  the 
Fanlt  of  Yonr 
Mnstrnment  ? 


You’ll  never  know  your 
own  ability  until  you  play  a 
Selmer. 

The  first  chair  players  of  the 
Senn,  Joliet,  Hammond,  and 
Hobart  bands  play  Selmers. 

We  guarantee  you’ll  play 
better  with  a  Selmer — 
Make  us  prove  it! 

^ritnrr 

"WorU’i  Hma*l  tUtd  lustnumtmtt” 

1414  Sdiner  Building 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


must  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  schools,  for  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  today  are  the  adults  of  to¬ 
morrow  who  will  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  molding  and  carrying  out  such 
developments.  And  the  program  of 
education,  and  the  way  it  is  applied, 
in  the  schools  will  determine  how  well 
this  will  be  done  and  how  complete  it 
will  be,  through  the  effect  of  such  pro¬ 
gram  upon  the  young  students  who 
are  exposed  to  it. 

Our  point  should  be  very  obvious. 
Fretted  instrument  instruction  is  not 


DANA’S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

1869-1931 

Superi<M-  advantages  ofiFered  die  student  of 
STRING,  BRASS  and  WOOD  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 
BAND  and  ORCHESTRA  ENSEMBLE  DAILY 

Write  for  cmtelogee  end  complete  mformmtUm 

Address  DANA*S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE,  Warren,  Ohio,  Desk  S 

Aak  the  penon  who  has  studied  at  cid  D.  ML  L 
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Positive  Proof  that  the  Xylophone  is  the 

EASIEST 

of  all  Instruments 


TO  PLAY 


No  Finger  or  Lip  Exercises  *  *■  Start  to  Play  ^  Once 

aaaembled  mj  Xylophone  I  played 
'Indian  Lore  Cair  eo  well  I  aatoond- 
ed  myeelf.”— Sidney  Secan,  New 

The  Xylophone  1«  not  only  the  eoai- 
e«<  Inatmment  to  master  bat  the 
axMt  speetaeolar.  Playins 
solos,  the  xylophonist  wins 
enthnslastic  applause.  As 

part  of  the  wxhestra,  he 
adds  brtllianoe  and  color  oh- 
r  talnable  In  no  other  way. 
Good  xylophonists  are 
constant 

^  demand  at  Allfourof the 

>1  entertain*  .  ^ 

1  meats.broad-  winnersinthe 

ow Hs ntB(  wiun«f  ^tc.  Xylophone 

ThTSeSniaster  divisionof the 
5^1523  1930  N.  H. 

matnusmoel  (•  etpeekUlv  <Utitned  e  o  .  . 

th«  schoolmuS:  S.  B.  contest 


Yoa  need  not  take  oar  word  for  It. 
Rcstd  these  letters  (representattre  of 
bandieds  In  oar  lies)  and  then 
Judge  for  yoorself  whether  ttm  Xyl¬ 
ophone  Isn’t  the  $horU»t  road  to 
musical  happiness. 

“The  very  first  day  I  was 
playing,”  says  it-year-oM  « — e 

Mas  Lair.  West  Milton, 

Ohla  “Two  weeks  later  I 
appeared  In  public.”  ”I  jP''Vv 

hare  played  many  pro-  ,1 

'  grams  since  |l 

■  becoming 
the  proud 
owner  of  a  * 
Xylophone,” 
writes  Anna  Mary 
Heap,  St.  Mary's,  Ohla 
“My  best  appearance 
E  A  o  A  N  was  with  the  High 
■••r  T»a«rt  S<^oof  Band.  As  I  am 
t  i  ■  d  ■  ■  I  r  only  a  freshman,  I  bare 
•  ••  three  more  years  of 

$.  Saraaa  popularity  while  at 
school.”  “As  soon  as  I 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  INC.  1770  beITte^  ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


School  Band  and  Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 

Carl  Fischer  American  Model  Band  Instruments 
were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-grade, 
medium-priced  instruments.  Their  up  to  date 
models,  quality  of  tone,  correct  intonation,  reliable 
valve  action  and  easy  tone  production  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  School  Bands. 

Our  stock  of  woodwind  and  reed  instruments 
includes  every  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in 
modem  bands  and  orchestras.  Clarinets  of 
metals,  wood  or  ebonite.  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  Oboes,  English  Horns,  Bassoons, 
Sarrusophones,  etc. 

VIOUNS 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Violins,  Violas, 
'Cellos  and  String  Basses  and  can  supply  you 
with  a  stringed  instrument  at  almost  any  price 
you  care  to  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  special  catalogs 
of  the  famous  Heberlein  Violins,  Leopold  Auer  Violin  Outfits 
and  the  Joseph  Maddy  All  Aluminum  String  Bass. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  with  complete  information. 

Everything  we  seli  it  gusrenteeJ 
InatrummtB  told  oo  the  Baay  Paymunt  Plan.  Write  for  dafaila. 

Carl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  Company 

The  WorWt  longest  Mnncrd  instrument  Honte 
56-62  Cooper  Square,  New  York 


who  is  to  fill  the  quite  important  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  instructor  of  young  stu¬ 
dents.  An  appreciation  of  the  place 
education  has  and  should  occupy  in 
the  history  of  civilization;  the  sort 
of  understanding  of  life  in  general 
that  is  apt  to  deprad  upon  education 
in  other  things  than  music;  a  com¬ 
prehensive  grasp  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  other  phases  of  music 
aside  from  the  one  in  which  specializa¬ 
tion  has  been  featured;  and  certainly 
the  ability  to  express  one’s  self  in  cor¬ 
rect  and  understandable  language.  A 
degree  may  not  mean  that  all  of  these 
attributes  are  the  possession  of  the 
one  who  holds  it;  it  does  mean  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide 
them  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
institution  conferring  the  degree.  On 
the  other  hand  some  specialist  who 
has  no  degree  may  have  these  other 
qualifications  in  the  requisite  quan¬ 
tity,  but  the  chances  are  against  it. 
In  any  event  the  standard  that  has 
been  set  up  works  better  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  than  any  other  of  which 
we  know,  so  it  is  not  illogical  at  all 
to  use  it. 

As  things  now  stand  it  is  impossible 
for  a  fretted  instrument  instructor  to 
prepare  himself  for  that  work  and 
receive  credit  toward  a  degree  for  the 
work  he  does  in  such  preparation.  But 
that  is  not  at  all  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  In  the  first  place  a  com¬ 
petent  instructor  of  bowed  instru¬ 
ments  can  fit  himself  to  instruct  in 
fretted  instruments  in  a  very  few 
weeks.  Then  there  are  many  com¬ 
petent  fretted  instrument  teachers 
who  could  either  do  the  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  musical  instrument  instruc¬ 
tion  or  else  could  soon  fit  themselves 
for  a  degree.  Then  it  would  not  be 
at  all  illogical  for  the  public  school 
music  departments  of  good  advanced 
schools  of  music  to  include  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  fretted  instruments.  If  they 
are  convinced  of  the  educational  value 
of  these  instruments  and  their  fitness 
for  use  in  the  public  schools,  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  glad  to  do  so.  That 
of  course  would  be  an  ideal  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  benefit  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students  who  are  fitting  them¬ 
selves  to  be  public  school  music  super¬ 
visors  would  be  as  great  as  to  the 
public  school  students  they  would  later 
have  under  their  direction,  for  it 
would  make  their  own  program  and 
their  ability  to  carry  it  out  just  that 
much  more  complete. 


Architectnre  or  Warning 
Suburbanite  (proudly)  :  "You’ll  be 
struck  by  the  low-beamed  ceilings  in 
our  new  home.’’ 

Friend :  “Perhaps  not  if  I  stoop.’’ 
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$elmer 


cun  -;i  .  Building 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Mmnesote 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  May  14,  15.  State  Director  of 
Band  Division,  Wm.  A.  Abott,  South 
High  School,  Minneapolis.  Date  of 
District  Contest  undecided. 


Contest  May  8,  9.  We  don’t  know 
where. 


Cauformm 

Sixth  Annual  Music  Festival,  Petalu¬ 
ma,  May  8.  State  Director,  Band 
Division,  Frank  Mancini,  Director 
Modesto  High  School  Band. 

Wisconsin 

District  Contests,  Richland  Center  and 
Rice  Lake,  May  2.  State  Contest, 
Menasha,  May  15.  Director  of  Band 
Division,  E.  C.  Moore,  Appleton. 

Ohio 

State  School  Orchestra  and  Ensemble 
Contests,  April  30,  May  1,  Oberlin. 
Orchestra  Contest  Chairman,  Arthur 
L.  Williams,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Arkansas 

School  Band  Contest,  April  17,  18; 
Little  Rock  Senior  High  School;  Ad¬ 
dison  Wall,  Treasurer  of  Arkansas 
School  Band  Ass’n. 


Draftsman 


New  Jersey 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contests, 
New  Brunswick,  May  1,  2.  First  an¬ 
nual  State-wide  contest  of  Delaware, 
April  25.  State  Director  of  Band 
Division,  John  H.  Jaquish,  Atlantic 
City. 

Idaho 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest  in 
Pocatello,  April  24,  25.  State  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Band  Division,  L.  J.  Schna¬ 
bel,  Pocatello. 

North  Dakota 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contests, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  May 
21,  22.  District  contests  to  be  held 
in  April,  dates  undecided.  John  E. 
Howard,  State  Director  of  Orches¬ 
tra  Division,  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Vermillion,  May  7,  8.  District  Con¬ 
tests,  State  College,  Brookings;  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  at  Aberdeen,  Madison, 
and  Springfield;  April  30,  May  1. 
State  Director  of  Orchestra  Divi¬ 
sion,  W.  R.  Colton,  University  of 
South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 


AVIATION— MECHANfeXL  ' 
ARCHITECTURAU-ELECTRICAL 
TOPOGRAPHIC— STRUC.  STEEL,  BTC. 

DrmfUnicn  bMonM  dMlfnen,  Miclncan  and  exKU- 
tlfea. 

Leani  tlila  finaat  of  all  profaaainna  rUht  at  boate. 
ColumUa’a  now  DrafUDg  Couiaat  dn  fuu  a 
complete  and  thoroufli  tralainf — In  jost  a  few 
munJu.  After  taUnc  our  ootuia.  Boil*.  Tomer 
went  with  Olcnn  L.  Martin;  Barry  Bryant  went 
with  BerUner;  U.  E.  McCoy  went  with  the 
United  Statea  War  Depaitaaeat.  Hoadreds  of 
C.  T.  8.  men  win  sucecH  yearly. 

Send  at  onee  for  free  booklet  completely  deacrib- 
li.g  couraea.  A  bl(  atandard-alae  drafting  ontflt 
la  Included  without  eatra  charge.  AcUae  &b- 
ployiBent  Departaaent  beipe  place  you. 

(Tom  la  aa  Sta.  WJ8V.  I43t  K.  C..  2W.4  aietar. 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 
OF  DRAFTING 

(COLUMBIA  “TECH"  SCHOOLS) 
Tralalaa  la  all  Braacta  al  Drattiat  aa4 
Eatiaaarlat  far  Twaaty  Yaara 
THE  BECOGNIZEO  OBAFTINO  SCHOOLl 

1319  F  St.,  N.W.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Pleaae  aend  me  yeur  Vree  Book,  allowing  bow  I 
can  learn  Drafting  at  home. 

Name . Age . 

Addreaa . 

Chty .  Bute . 8.M.  4-31 


West  Virginia 

State  Band-Orchestra-Chorus  Contest 
at  Charleston,  April  25,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  High  School,  J.  Henry  Francis, 
Pres.,  W.  Va.  H.  S.  Band,  Orch.  and 
Chorus  Ass’n. 

Montana 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Billings,  Mont.,  April  23-25.  J.  A. 
Woodward,  Chairman. 

Missouri 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  April  30  to  May  1 
and  2.  University  of  Missouri. 

Illinois 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Urbana,  Ill.,  April  23-25.  University 
of  Illinois. 

Finals  (Grade  Schools)  Champaign, 
May  8,  9. 

Chicago  Public  School  Band  Contest, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  April  16.  Orchestra, 
May  14. 

Oklahoma 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  Mav  6-9.  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  A  M.  College. 

Nationals 

National  High  School  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  14,  15 
and  16. 

National  High  School  Band  Contest, 
Tulsa,  Okla..  May  21,  22,  23. 


Michigan 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  May  8,  9.  District  A  Contest, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  April  24,  25.  District 
B  Contest,  Kalamazoo,  April  24,  25. 
District  C  Contest,  Ypsilanti,  April 
24,  25.  District  D  Contest,  Iron 
River,  May  29,  30.  District  E  Con¬ 
test,  Cass  City,  April  24, 25.  District 
F  Contest,  Traverse  City,  May  1,  2. 

Iowa 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Iowa  City,  May  6,  7,  8.  Director  of 
Band  Division,  Gerald  R.  Prescott, 
Mason  City  High  School. 


No.  314  Bayg  and  OMa 

Pon  and  Pandl  OomMna-  LW  <  i  IJ 

tian.  A  aalf.SllIng  foun- 
tain  pan  and  antomatle 

pencil  In  one.  14  karat  gold  point  Quarantaed  fUr 
Saa  yean.  Priee  El-M  each  order.  Poataga  prepaid. 

SCHEMFSLD  TRADING  CO. 

142  RMia  Rlraat  Near  Yack.  N.  Y. 


Clarltiets  Repaired 
and  ReflnlsHed- 

ANY  MAKE  — -  ANY  BREAK 

jjarnj  ?mer  t  ^ 


North  Carolina 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Greensboro,  April  23,  24.  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  Band  Division,  C.  D.  Kut- 
schinski,  Reynolds  High  School, 
W  inston-Salem. 


Do  You  Wear  the 
ASSOCIATION  BADGE? 
Write  for  details 


Don’t  /oil  lo  mmfion  The  School  Mmticiom  when  wrritmg  AdrerOtert. 
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Sure 
Winner 

in 

Low  Cost 
Durability 
Military  Beauty 


Standard-ized 

Gipes  for  Bands 


Jfade  toMuuurt 
Fttetorit  to  You 
AU  Sehoot  Cotori 
Copt  to  Match 


Write  lor 
SampUt 
and  Detail*. 
State  School 
Color* 


Standard  Apparel  Co. 

Manufaelurtra  qf  MUUary  Cape* 
5605  Cedar  Avenue 
Oeveland,  Ohio 


Pass  AU  Tests! 

UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

for  School  Bands 

rat.  IM%  for  all  wool  Ha- 
Urial,  WoitoanaMp  and  fit. 
Band  for  Baatplaa  and  Stjrlaa. 
BUU  acfaool  oolan. 

H.  I.  Wctmaii  ft  Son* 
lOIS-lS  Chacrr  Sara** 
Phiindniphin,  F*. 

Tha  H*M*  *4  “UaHana” 

SaMHaattoa 


George  Oscar  Bowen 

of  Our  Hall  of  Fame 


See  Picture  on  Page  2 

(With  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
coming  National  School  Band  Contests.) 


MUSIC  OF  ALL  PUBUSHERS 
for  ORCHESTRA  and  BAND 

Modera  Stdo*.  Folio*  snd  Instmctor*  for 
all  In*trament*.  Larf^  Stock  in  the 
World.  Quick.  Conplete  terriee  on  all  the 
Dance  Hita. 

SOc  Tnnaa-  <  far  12.73;  11  far  <3.00; 

23  far  #10.00.  Paatpaid  Myarfcara. 

JOIN  OUR  ORCHESTRA  CLUB! 

3  MONTHS  MBMBBKSHIP 

4  HITS  A  MONTH,  12  IN  ALL 

SEND  rOM  AfUL  ISSUE  OP 
"HOT  TIPS  ON  HtT  TUNES" 

ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  SUPPLY  GO. 
1C3S  BBOADWAY  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


k  RE  you  goina  to  Tulsa? 

/\  If  you  are,  as  a  participant 
~L\.  or  just  a  listener  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  Contest  which 
takes  places  there  on  May  21,  22,  and 
23,  you  will  surely  want  to  meet  while 
you  are  there,  Mr.  George  Oscar  Bow¬ 
en,  director  of  the  Music  Department 
of  Tulsa  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Bowen  is  a  native  of  New  York 
City.  His  professional  experience  in 
public  school  work  started  with  five 
and  one-half  years  as  supervisor  of 
music  at  Sanford,  Connecticut.  Follow¬ 
ing  that,  he  spent  one  year  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  and  eight  years  in 
Yonkers,  New  York,  in  similar 
capacities. 

Some  of  you  who  will  be  attending 
the  Tulsa  contests  were  at  Flint  last 
year  and  remember  what  a  wonderful 
time  we  all  had  with  Mr.  Norton.  The 
rest  of  you  have  heard  so  much  about 
that  Flint  contest  that  you  can  scarce¬ 
ly  wait  for  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  same  thrills  at  Tulsa.  Well,  all  of 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mr.  Bowen,  in  charge  of  affairs  at 
Tulsa,  was  located  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
for  three  years  as  organizer  and  first 
executive  musical  director  of  the  Flint 
Community  Association. 

At  the  University  School  of  Music, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
where  Joe  Maddy  holds  sway,  Mr. 
Bowen  was  head  of  the  school  music 
department  for  four  years. 

This  wonderful  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  gave  Mr.  Bowen  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  handle  efficiently  and  success¬ 
fully  one  of  the  busiest  school  music 
directorships  in  the  United  States.  In 
Tulsa  where  he  has  been  in  charge  for 
the  past  seven  years,  the  very  compre¬ 
hensive  and  complete  program  in 
school  music  requires  the  services  of 
seventy-seven  full  time  music  teachers. 

In  1927-1928  Mr.  Bowen  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Music  Supervisors 
National  Conference,  an  office  now 
occupied  by  Russd  V.  Morgan  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  For  five  years  previous  to 
hia  presidency  he  was  first  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  the  Confer¬ 


ence.  He  is  now  on  the  boa'vl  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  and  Southwestern 
Supervisors  Conferences. 

“The  local  committee  on  arrange¬ 
ments,”  writes  Mr.  Bowen  in  a  recent 
letter  to  The  Schckx.  Musician,  “is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  make 
the  National  School  Band  Contest  as 
successful  as  any  that  have  gone  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  Tulsa  University, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  Realtors  Association,  Civ¬ 
ic  Clubs,  and  others,  so  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  a  city  wide  one.  Already  we 
have  nearly  enough  rooms  donated  in 
the  homes  of  Tulsa  Citizens  to  house 
the  2,000  or  more  boys  and  girls  who 
will  be  in  the  contesting  bands.  Our 
University  Stadium  will  take  care  of 
20,000  or  more,  and  the  American 
League  Hockey  Coliseum,  which  will 
be  headquarters  for  the  contest,  seats 
8,500. 

Tu]*a’*  Contest  Committee* 

The  city  is  well  organized  for  a  cor¬ 
dial  and  efficient  reception.  Following 
ia  the  list  of  operating  committees: 

Local  organization.  Merle  C.  Prun- 
ty,  chairman.  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  George  Oscar  Bowen,  secre¬ 
tary,  Director  Music  Department, 
Tulsa  Public  Schools;  Finance  com¬ 
mittee,  William  H.  Bagley,  Civic 
Clubs;  Housing  committee.  Max  Mor¬ 
rison,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Transportation 
committee.  Jack  Huntress,  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Registration 
committee,  Vincent  Lackey,  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Ticket  Sales  committee, 
Eli  Foster,  Principal  Central  High 
School;  Auditorium  and  Halls  com¬ 
mittee,  William  Wortley,  Real  Estafe 
Board;  Entertainment  and  Hospitality 
Committee,  Harry  Clerke,  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Assn. ;  Parade  and  Traffic  com¬ 
mittee,  T.  J.  Edgar;  Special  Detail 
Service  committee,  Howard  Meyer, 
Boy  Scouts;  Stage  Management  com¬ 
mittee,  Albert  Weatherly,  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Instructor,  Public  Schools;  Health 
Service  committee,  Dr.  W.  A.  Walker, 
Health  Department,  Public  Schools. 


LaPi  palromif  the  AArertinr*  who  pmromiei 
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CORTI  MR6IC-T0NE 


As 


IMPROVE  Yomr  TCH4E 

Don't  blame  yoar  mzophone. 
Tbe  MAGIC  TONK  wlU  Im¬ 
prove  yoar  tone  Uke  that  ot 
an  artiat.  Plaee  your  muio- 
pbone  in  perfect  balance. 
You  can  play  pop  or  fff  in 
perfect  tnne  Muy  with  Qte 
MAGIC  TONE. 

Sand  momay  aa  tkaak  m 

PROF.  ARTURO  CORTI 

327  WoodUad  S..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


KLEIN'S  RAINPROOFED 

SCIOOL  BARI  IRIFORMS 

tFor  77  yean,  we  have  been 
supplying  particular  people 
with  Uniforms.  Itisevidmt 
that  we  must  satis^  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Qual¬ 
ity  and  Economy. 

^  We  have  satisfied  Lead- 
t  ing  School  Bands  from 
^  C^t  to  Coast  and  are 
positive  we  can  please  you 

r 

: 

D.  KLEIN  Jk  BRO.,  Inc. 

IIS-717.719  Amb  SL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Spacialifts  in  SchonI  Band  Uniforms. 


Write  for  Sample*,  Catalog 
and  Price,  for  Sporial  OCar. 

Regular  liaae.  PRICES 
LOWEST  SINCE  191). 
Original  Draarings  in  tolors 
intaraslad  sant  on  raqnast. 


■SAGE  $50  to  $100- 

Nmrij  new,  Totfc,  M-ineh  ball.  dlwr.  sold  baU. 
carrjrlos  caaa,  fSM.  aold-bunlibed  Old.  Tnim- 
bona,  naarlr  naw.  in  cam.  $1H.  Waaann  (Fnnch) 
Tnuopet  madltim  bon.  fold  trtauaad.  naaily  nau. 
tlM.  Oold-barnlabad  Behnar  Alta  Baiophotva. 
Dearly  Daw,  SITS.  Lona  full  Cooaamtory  ira- 
toB  oboe  plataauz.  B/C-abaip  tilU  key,  ate., 
tlM.  Bnaachar  Alto  SaxoiAoiie.  pdd  aaUn, 
ilH.  Conn  Ibnor.  told.  tlSS.  BRAND  NEW 
HOMNBR  OBOAN-OLA  DELUXE  8TT1£ 
PIANO  ACCOBDION,  coat  S4W:  wilU  for  prlaa. 
Naw  StM  LaedT  Gold  Banio— t»S  takaa  It 
Orebaatra  DIahandInf  Caah  only. 
CARLM.WALTEII9D0RF,  Dlraetar.  Craalao.lf. 


UNIFORMS 

CAPES  Ml  cm 

Samples  and  lowest 
prices  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest.  State  School 
Colon. 

Cape  and  overseas 

cap  as  low  as  |7.00 

NET. 

R.  W.  STOCKLBY  At  CO. 

1)6  so.  STH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


kCW/  THIRD  POSITION 

I  wt  ▼▼  FandMMofol  Eaewboi  Iw  VMM 

FiUa  the  gap  between  elementary  train¬ 
ing  and  orcheatra.  Primarily  for  daaa 
instruction.  Short  exerciaea. 

ANDREW  MROTA.  Marpbyshoro,  III. 

See  Page  46 


The 

Orchestra 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 

lighter.  By  adding  the  horns  to  the 
wood-wind  i;roap,  which  alone  is  a 
little  frail  in  a  large  orchestra,  we 
increase  the  quality  and  regrister.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  we  employ  wood¬ 
wind  alone  for  more  than  a  few  bars; 
yet  the  group  is  a  complete  one  and, 
espedaUy  with  the  addition  of  the 
horns,  can  suffice  for  itself. 

The  third  group  in  the  orchestra  is 
as  we  shall  see  the  least  numerous  and 
least  important.  In  it  we  find  first 
and  second  horns,  first  and  second 
trumpets,  and  a  pair  of  kettle  drums 
with  the  necessary  added  equipment 
belonging  to  the  percussion  group,  as 
bass  drum,  snare  drum,  etc.  We  find, 
also,  that  the  different  groups  of  the 
classic  orchestra  may  be  intermingled; 
and  here  again  let  me  point  out  that 
the  interlacing  of  all  imagrinable  com¬ 
binations  becomes  really  indescribable. 

As  for  the  piano,  it  is  a  percussion 
instrument,  and  it  need  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  or  treated  separately,  inas¬ 
much  as  to  say  that  without  it,  the 
present  day  classic  orchestra  would 
be  retrogp'ading,  because  of  its  fine 
solo  qualities  and  grreater  accompani¬ 
ment  position  in  all  the  orchestras.  To 
this  we  find  still  another  division,  that 
of  the  organ  with  its  gn^eat  possibili¬ 
ties  of  effect  and  contrast.  The  piano 
is  noted  especially  for  its  impressions 
of  various  timbre. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  may  say  that 
with  reference  to  the  conductor  handl¬ 
ing  an  orchestra,  he  must,  in  order 
to  orchestrate  well,  read  many  scores, 
seeking  to  understand  the  >  reasons 
which  led  the  composer  in  each  case 
to  employ  such  and  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  grronp  or  combination;  he  shoold 
attend  many  symphonic  concerts,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  score,  which  he  previonsly 
has  studied,  and  should  subsequently 
re-read,  recalling  as  far  as  possible 
the  actual  sounds  and  seeking  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  produced.  Having  done 
this,  he  will  find  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  round  out  his  work  to  orchestrate 
himself  fragments  or  entire  composi¬ 
tions,  using  a  good  transcription  for 
the  piano,  and  afterward  cmnpare  his 
work  with  the  composer’s  own  score, 
and  finally,  to  be  successful,  he  should 
associate  with  members  of  an  orches¬ 
tra  and  take  part  personally  in  re¬ 
hearsals  or  performances.  This  irill 
develop  a  conductor’s  feeling  for  or- 


LoCs  patrossita  iha  ddrartisars  who  palramigt  am  sssogasfssa. 


Tyf /E  anticipated  a 
VV  Great  Sale  and 
everything  measures 
up  to  our  expectation 

THE  NEW 

BENNETT 

BAND 

BOOK 

No. 


3 


A  COLLECTION 
OF  SIXTEEN  ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS  FOR 

YOUNG  BANDS 

BY 

HAROLD  BENNETT 

The  New  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  3  will 

in  an  probabilitv  anrpaas  anytbinE  ever 

pobKabd  in  a  f<dio.  Everyone  mterested  in 

band,  whether  younc  or  advuiecd,  knows 

the  high  merits  of  Bennett’s  offering  This 

writer  has  proven  to  tbe  band  world  that 

he  possesaet  a  very  keen  knowledge  of  every 

reqnirement  in  band  mnaic  for  young  en¬ 

sembles.  The  new  foUo  number  three' has 
sixteen  compositions  of  whidh  ten  are  very 

snappy,  easy,  big  sounding  marches  —  the 

style  the  sch^  bands  crave  for;  one  Rag; 
two  Waltxes  of  the  lively,  spirited  tempo; 

one  splendid  Fox-Trot;  one  cnban  serenade 

and  one  very  fine  overture.  To  tom  up  the 

entire  contents,  yra  are  getting  a  collection 

of  band  compoeitiona  as  Bennett  only  can 
write.  Order  your  set  to-day. 

PUBUSHBD  FOB 
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Baaa 

Draaa 

CONTENTS 


Maieh.  SiiriHi 
March.  Haadnay 
March.  Adranca 
March.  Swales 
March.  Wileiwi 
March.  PiaaMs 
March.  Laarcl 
March.  Oourass 


March.  Iwianacwcnl 
March.  At  Bight 
Rag.  littM  Rastas 
Walts,  Aimatts 
Walts.  Maybtll 
Vta-Tiat.  Dsn  A  Da 
Dat 

Cabaa  Ssttaadt.  Havaaa 


Oaactataw  Bilgbt  Star 
FRICB,  BACH  BOOK.  )Oc 
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MUSIC  HOUSE 

528  ELM  STREET 
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^MODERN  RENfElATlON^ir"^| 

inlmpiw^  TON^ 

Marvel  C  \  Post  / 

Bridges  i®"  &  3?^  IPaid  / 

£.B.  Diaz,  Suite  1820— »6W.4tnd. St.  NrvYoik 

(HgIw  IM  eliSii 

L  ^  Oneeirtaei  , 

alwans  used 

Moat/ 

Nothing  U  more  important  to  you 

Right  NOW,  than  sending  in  your  Membership. 


chestration  and  handling  of  parts 
without  which  be  could  not  be  snccess- 
fuL 

1  conclude  my  remarks  and  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  personal  statement  that 
I  myself  have  found  in  my  studies  and 
experience  with  orchestras  that  my 
best  and  greatest  results  have  been 
obtained  by  putting  into  practice  the 
aforesaid  method. 

To  give  a  resum4  of  my  discussion 
is  not  necessary,  and  my  final  remark 
is  that  modern  day  classic  orchestras 
still  go  back  to  the  old  masters  for 
guidance,  and,  with  a  few  possible  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  I  have  not  mentioned, 
such  as  the  trombone  (also  used  as 
far  back  as  Hadyn)  and  alto  horns, 
the  present  day  orchestra  is  principal¬ 
ly  the  same  with  a  different  handling 
of  parts,  and  the  emphasis  upon  color 
and  richness  with  a  proper  balance  to 
the  whole. 


**Connie**  Claussen 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

School,  the  band  that  won  first  in  1925 
and  1926. 

In  1927  the  band  took  first  prize  in 
class  C  in  a  contest  held  by  the  Sioux 
City  Tribune  at  Sioux  City.  Bands 
from  three  state,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota,  entered. 

“Connie”  likes  to  think  of  what  he 
might  have  done  had  he  stayed  in 
Germany.  Leader  of  the  Berlin  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  solo  horn  player 
with  the  Hamburg  Concert  Band — 
dreams. 

A  mer  ica  —  j  anitoring.  Germany  — 
fame.  That’s  what  Mr.  Claussen  had 
to  choose  from.  He  took  America, 
and  after  24  years,  he’s  satisfied.  In 
America,  even  tho  he  hasn’t  become 
famous,  he  has  been  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  music.  That’s  all  he 
cares  about.  That’s  what  he  tells  his 
pupils.  “Music  is  something  to  help 
man  to  enjoy  life — something  to  make 
life  brighter.  If  it  does  that  for  you, 
then  there  is  nothing  more  it  can  do 
— even  fame  is  small  in  camparison.” 


We  See  By  the  Papers 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
December  he  also  assisted  in  the  ren¬ 
dition  of  several  selections  played  by 
the  Modesto  Band  with  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Band  in  San  Francisco. 

I 

Hi  Diddle  Diddle 

The  story  of  Mama  Goose  was 
played  by  the  Music  Club  of  the  Mt. 
Sterling,  Illinois,  High  School.  Betty 
Curry  and  Martha  Schwab  started  the 
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A  Four-Weeks’ 

Summer  Course  in 

BAND 

CONDUCTING 

June  29  •  July  2%  1931 

will  be  snrea  joiatly  by  tb*  rfutieumhed 
Coedoctoc  and  Cnipni^ 

VICTOR  JEAN  GRABEL 
and 

EDWARD  L.  MELTZER 

Fonnw  Coadnctoc 

ot  tb*  NortbwMtecn  Unmritty  Bead 

Elcbtj  boun  ot  intcnilfo  tralnlnc  In  bond  eon- 
ducting  and  methodi  and  band  ntwrtotra,  wlUi 
supplamentary  training  In  harmony  and  In  tho 
rerlalng  and  editing  ot  band  arraogamenta.  For 
confbKtart  ot  acbool,  ooUiee,  conoart.  community 
and  military  banda;  and  tor  atndenta  of  oonduet- 
Ing.  Bnpenlaed  eondnctlng  and  partldpatloa 
In  rehearula  an  Important  taatnro  at  eouria. 

Orchcetra  Conducting  Coonc 
girao  by 

P.  Marinus  Paulsen 

Conductor  of  tba  Chicago  Poopla’a 
Symphony  Otchaotra 

Writt  for  Summer  Seetiou  Catalog,  meutiou- 
ing  ikit  magatine  and  your  iutereet  in  the 
Conducting  Courtae. 

SHERWOOD 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Fine  Arta  Building 
410  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


ALL  WEATHER  LOOSE  LEAF 

BAND  MUSIC  FOLIO 

Simple,  practical,  dur- 
.  .  able,  li^t  weight, 

>  weather  proof,  holds 

-  two  dozen  loose 

sheets  parade  size. 
Mounted  on  music 
lyre  without  covering 
a  note.  123,000  sold. 
(FmoKT)  economy  Lw^y 

adopted  by  high 
school,  college  and  municipal  bands. 
Write  for  Free  information. 

THE  DWIGHT  W.  GODARD  CO..  Dapt.  S 
23  Sooth  Rhror  St.  Aurora,  Ill.,  U.  &  A. 


REEDS 

Leading  artists  with 
Sousa,  Royal  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  Moses’  Bands,  etc., 
use  "J.  HOIfl  (Paris) 
REBDS”  as  the  BEST. 

Try  Theaii  Be  CeaiTtaeedt 
ONE  DOLLAR 
Brings  liberal  trial  as¬ 
sortment  and  ends  read 
troubles.  Mention  Instru¬ 
ment  when  ordering. 

EYee  catalog  of  world’s 
finest  reed  Instruments, 

Dealers  Wanted 
HONETCOMBB  dk  fiOIf 
laaperters  Madlaea,  Wis. 


A  SONG  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Onward  to  GlcMy  and  Fame 

WordabyFraadsMatfaia  Muaic  by  S.  Kooyaun 
Band  60c,  Orchutia  60c  with  vocal  part 
Thimatir  aamplaa  Fraa 
J.  E.  AGNEW,  FuUUker 
3444  HighlMd.  KMaaa  Oly,  Me. 


program  with  a  piano  duet.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  that  were  dramatised 
were  Jack  Jumped  Over  the  Candle 
Stick,  Hey  Diddle  Diddle,  Little  Miss 
Muffet,  Jack  and  Jill,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  A  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

S 

The  North  High  School  of  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minnesota,  is  helping  the  chorus 
put  over  the  presentation,  “Elijah.” 

I 

At  the  Brackenridge,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  High  School  they’re  paging 
money  and  cars.  Why?  Because  the 
“A”  Orchestra  is  now  preparing  for  a 
trip  to  Baylor  College. 


Mr,  Nor  ton*  s  Message 

to  the  Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
tion  WFDF  where  an  announcement 
brought  over  one  hundred  autos  to 
the  rescue  inside  of  fifteen  minutes. 
The  noon  and  evening  meals  were 
served  in  five  different  cafeterias  of 
the  schools  in  four  fifteen  minute 
shifts  with  twenty-nine  hundred  at 
one  meal.  Most  of  the  children  said 
they  liked  the  “eats.”  Did  you  know 
that  the  cafeteria  manager  had  been 
studying  for  a  number  of  years  the 
“best  sellers”  in  food  which  indicated 
the  popularity  at  least  with  the  Flint 
school  boys  and  girls,  and  she  planned 
the  meals  during  the  national  band 
contest  to  include  all  the  best  sellers. 

Many,  many  music  publishers,  in¬ 
strument  manufacturers,  music  mer¬ 
chants,  uniform  manufacturers  took 
display  space  in  the  auditorium  and 
advertising  space  in  the  official  pro¬ 
gram,  all  of  which  hdped  to  make 
your  national  contest  possible.  The 
street  car  company  gave  16,000  free 
rides.  The  Boy  Scouts  did  a  most 
marvelous  piece  of  service  in  every 
department.  The  Girls  Reserves  of 
the  Y.  W.  were  on  the  job  to  sell  the 
programs.  The  traffic  department  of 
the  city  arranged  all  the  details  of  the 
parade,  parking  arrangements,  other 
traffic  situations,  and  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  the  united  bands  at  the 
stadium. 

The  above  mentions  only  a  few  of 
the  thousands  of  people  in  Flint  who 
were  involved  in  the  great  event.  We 
must  not  forget  that  tlie  national  of¬ 
fice  was  very  busy  in  contributing  to 
the  success  of  it  all.  The  task  of  se¬ 
curing  such  famous  and  c<Hnpetent 
judges  was  no  small  job.  What  about 
all  the  transportation  companies  in¬ 
volved? 

But  after  all,  the  thing  that  brings 
it  closest  to  you  is  the  thousands  of 
people  in  your  home  town  that  make 
it  possible  for  your  band  to  exist,  for 


Met  metically  Scaled 


WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  wry  vahMble  booUM  fee  all 
string  masidaas,  dssrriliing  string 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  woond  strings. 

Sqmier’Trmdd  H*rm*ticdUy  5c«lsd 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  mnsirians  at  the  National 
ffigh  School  Camp  at 
INTEKLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


TWO  HNE  MARCHES  FOR 

SCHOOL  BANDS 

Princely  ^Crimson 
Courtiers  Pennant 

Send  for  thematics  of  these  and 
others  with  special  cash  offer. 

C.  EARL  DONKEY,  Pubibhtr 

ARUNtSTON,  B«)i  ANA 


Theodora  Troendle 

Kmust 
Composer 
Artist  Teacher 
Sherwood  Motk  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 


JOIN  NOW 

See  Page  48 
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Reduced  R.  R.  Rates 


if  you  ahow  this  Card 

Soon  the  Big  Contests  will  be  in  full  swing.  You  will  want  to  go. 
Show  your  cat4  for  reduced  R.  R.  fares  on  all  Ass’n  trips.  Send 
the  coupon  below.  Start  your  membership  NOW. 

Entertaining!  Fascinating!  Thrilling! 

Being  a  member  gives  you  reduced-fare  railroad  rates  on  all 
association  trips  and  entitles  you  to  participate  in  all  of  the  State 
and  National  Contests;  Bands,  Ondiestra,  Solo,  and  Ensemble. 
Besides,  every  school  month,  you  get  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
official  magazine  of  your  own  association;  52  pages  of  intimate 
news;  entertainment;  association  activities  and  announcements; 
articles  by  America’s  best  musical  writers;  hundreds  of  pictures; 
fascinating,  thrilling,  fun. 

Important,  Do  This  Today 

The  anmuil  membership  fee  is  only  ^1.00  affiich  pays  for  every¬ 
thing  including  the  magazine.  Join  now.  Get  the  full  year’s  ben^ 
fit.  We’ll  guarantee  you  many  times  your  dollar’s  worth.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  and  a  dollar  bill  today  sure. 

The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 
and  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N 

Office  of  the  Reffistrar 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  R  2900  Chicago,  Ill. 

- APPUCATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP - 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHBSTKA  ASS’N. 

Ofice  ot  the  Ragiatiar, 

Room  2900,  2S0  No.  Michicaa  Bhrd.,  Chkafo,  HL 

Ooatlwnm ;  Plaam  enter  my  name  m  a  faU-Sedged  member  o(  the  N.  8.  B.  R  O. 
Aaa’n  for  the  preaent  acbool  year,  19SO-19S1.  1  eocloae  Si  in  foil  paymaat.  I  am  to 
r«:eiTe  The  SCHOOL  HUSICIAN  each  month. 

Naaaa. . 

Wara  yon  a  member  laat  year? _ Age _ 

Mala  or  Vmmla _ _ —JU.What  inatmment  do  yon  play? _ _ 

Are  yon  a  member  of  the  adiocl  band?  Orcheatra?  B^? 

Name  of  achooL _ _ _ _ .... 

Name  of  Snparriaor . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

I  Yoor  mail  addrem . . . . . 

ifjtfade  aif  Money  Ordcre,  Ckeckg,  aOc.,  poyoSle  lo'ihe  Notionof  Sekpml  Bond 
end  OrrheMra  jfMoriaeian  J 


you  to  get  superior  instruction,  for 
yon  to  win  the  unusual  instruments, 
for  you  to  take  th«w  trips.  Is  it  not 
interesting  for  jrou  as  an  individual 
to  feel  that  you  are  a  part  of  this 
great  movement  in  the  cause  of  better 
bands,  and  the  attitude  you  take  either 
helps  or  hinders. 

Each  succeeding  host  city  for  the 
national  band  contest  looks  with  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  days  of  Fostoria, 
Ohio;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Denver,  Colorado,  in  showing 
how  to  handle  and  what  mistakes  to 
avoid  in  handling  the  contest.  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  is  planning  to  outdo  all  for¬ 
mer  hosts.  I  wish  I  might  share  with 
you  the  thrills  of  that  contest. 

Sincerely, 

William  Weujngton  Norton, 
Vice  Pre$.  for  Band  Dhntion 
National  H.  S.  Band  and 
Orehertra  Asr’n. 


Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Senn 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Then  followed  a  long  line  of  spec¬ 
tacular  exhibits  of  many  varieties.  We 
led  them  all  right  into  the  large  arena. 

You,  probably,  are  rtot  interested 
in  the  Acts.  Believe  me,  we  were. 
There  were  over  one  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  events  in  three  rings  and  on  two 
stages.  We  had  to  look  rapidly  and 
sharp  in  order  not  to  miss  anything. 
Cliff  Aeroe,  the  human  cannon  ball 
was  shot  from  a  refutation  army  can¬ 
non  way  across  the  ring  into  a  net 
Capt  Babcock,  death  defying  cyclist, 
was  doing  loop  the  loop  stunts  on  his 
bicycle.  Cubanas,  world  adventurer, 
posed  from  a  great  height  and  after 
giving  us  thrills  of  suspense  dived  off 
into  a  small  tank  of  water.  After  all 
we  were  making  money  and  having  a 
world  of  fun  while  we  were  doing  it 
We  played  our  best  and  everyone 
seemed  to  be  satisfied.  Even  our 
faculty,  although  they  could  hardly 
wait  to  see  the  main  show,  endured  \u 
in  their  impatience  and  agreed  no 
harm  had  come  to  Senn  through  our 
part  in  the  program. 

Senn  has  succeeded  in  what  at  first 
seemed  an  impossible  undertaking. 
Our  method  of  getting  the  cash  seemed 
a  little  out  of  the  'ordinary,  so  we 
venture  to  write  it  here.  No  doubt 
other  Bands  have  met  problems  of  fi¬ 
nance  similar  to  our  own.  We  do 
trust  that  every  Band  eligfible  to  the 
contest  will  be  present  this  year. 
Tulsa,  the  beautiful  new  city  of  a 
young  and  wonderful  state  is  greeting 
ready  for  uS.  Here’s  hoping  that  we 
will  all  meet  down  there  and  gfive 
Tulsa  the  greatest  serenade  in  her 
young  history. 
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The  Ring  of 
the  Nibelungs 


(Continued  from  pas*  IS) 

answers  with  that  most  beantifiil 
French  horn  call  that  has  ever  been 
written.  It  was  used  all  throngh  the 
drama  “Siegfried”  to  depict  the  happy, 
feariess  child  of  the  woods.  It  is  heard 
in  “Ciotterdammerung”  with  the  same 
symbolism. 

Then,  as  Siegfried  launches  forward 
along  the  mighty  river  Rhine,  we  hear, 
of  course,  the  graceful  melodies  which 
typify  the  flowing  river — ^the  same 
Rhine  motive  that  appeared  in  the 
very  first  of  the  music  dramas,  “The 
Rhinegold.”  Blending  in  with  it  is 
the  motive  of  the  Rhine  maidens  cease¬ 
lessly  singing  about  the  Rhine  gold. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
any  of  Wagner’s  orchestral  numbers. 

Pages  and  pages  we  might  read  or 
write  about  the  farewell  of  Siegfried 
and  Brunnhilde  and  his  departure  on 
the  Rhine,  but  Wagner  has  condensed 
it  all  into  the  one  musical  number, 
“Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey.”  It  was 
a  trick  of  Wagner’s  to  do  this,  and  he 
did  it  consistently.  He  has  brought  it 
about  that  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  bectnne  characters,  and  their 
short  little  tunes  are  like  bugle  calls 
that  always  mean  the  same  thing. 
These  fragmentary  tunes  are  called 
motives,  or  sometimes  “lietmotif,” 
meaning  “leading  motive.”  If  one 
memorizes  these  tunes  he  may  always 
enjoy  recognizing  them  amid  the  great 
volume  of  music,  just  as  one  may  rec¬ 
ognize  an  old  friend  in  a  crowd. 

Richard  Wagner’s  life  and  works 
center  around  the  little  Bavarian  town 
of  Bayreuth,  where  his  theater  was 
built  and  where  the  festivals  of  his 
works  are  still  given  annually. 

During  the  past  year,  Wagner’s 
widow,  Frau  Cosima,  has  died,  and, 
still  more  recently,  his  beloved  son, 
Siegfried.  The  management  of  the 
festivals  had  reposed  in  these  capable 
hands,  and  the  details  of  their  future 
is  at  present  undetermined;  but  noth¬ 
ing  can  affect  the  permanence  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  place  in  music  history  in  the 
development  of  the  music  drama,  in 
which  every  part  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  poetic  idea.  Neither  the  po¬ 
etry  nor  the  music  must  be  regarded 
as  of  greater  importance.  Combined 
with  these  two  must  be  the  effect  of 
the  other  fine  arts — acting,  scenery, 
and  dancing  must  all  have  their  place 
and  contribute  to  the  perfect  unity  of 
the  whole. 

Wagner’s  music  dramas  mark  the 
end  of  the  romantic  school  and  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  school,  for 
every  great  opera  since  this  day  clear¬ 
ly  reflects  his  influence. 


Get  Genuine  Tooecraft  and  RedO-Ray 
Strings  and  save  these  Seals 


Under  our  Special  offer  they  are  worth 
money  to  you.  The  Tonecr^t  Seals  are 
in  Green  and  Gold  and  die  Red-O-Ray 
in  Red  and  Gold.  Insist  on  the  Seal  on 
Eptry  string  you  buy. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  receive 
also  our  free  booidet  FIDDLESTRINGS. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Address 

Kaplan  Musical  String  Co. 

SOUTH  NORWALg,  CCWN. 


UNIFORMS 

S  FOR  BANDS 


WrlMfarMw  Baad  Cataloa 

No.  370-8 

Alao  Cemplata  Sawpla 
Lin*  of  Baautifiri  Woolana, 
Capa  Lioinga  and  Silk 
TriaMuaga. 

Ont  Spacial  Sarako 
dwlaa  Original  Dtawinga 
m  Yom  &A00I  CoUta. 
No  Obligiriaa. 

Craddock  Company 

UNION  MAOa 

Oaaigaara  O  Mmmttetmnrt 
o/  fimt  Umfmnms 


The  Finest  Line  of 


UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 


For  School  Bands 

Cot /Voaa  Cntalog  No.  IM 
mmd  CLOTH  SAMFLBS 


UNIFORMS 


CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Writ,  /or  Caaalog  No.  3M 
and  aaaorian  ymm 
Stk0»t  CMara. 

George  Evens  k  Co.,  Inc. 
s^  isse 

132  North  5tfa  Straat 
PhilMlalpliim  PO. 


Mueic  SupervisoTM 
Tha  AmaricanViolin  Systam 
for  Baginnan 

by  LLOYD  LOAR,  Music  Muster 
writer  of  many  successful  instruction 
and  textbooks.  Composer,  soloist  and 
pedagog. 

America’s  grutest  course  of  class  or 
piddic  school  instructions  published. 
Complete  in  six  volumes. 

Prico  (par  vohinw)  M  e*ata 
PnUUMd  hr 

NIOOMEDB  MUSIC  GO. 
Ahoona,  Pa. 


By  all  naoB,  aaa  tU  bafaao 
yoabor.  Wa^randoyyfioa. 
»oga«har  wkh  woadaatal  liaa 
of  laaaplaa— 136  IN  ALL. 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 

Good- watoriala,  mpariar 
n'prfcMaaahip,  cotroct  atylo 
and  parf act  Bl,  at  larpriafag 
ly  low  pekaa  —  ihaa'a  Do- 
Moulin  Uiilfnrwa 
Wt  put  the  FORM  iuVtuforwu 


••Nimm  Battmr  Mmdm 


OP  aTWgWOTW 

Tko  VSwotor  Road  haa  aow 
niag  paralial  wUck  anpo 


Atk  Yoor  Paofar  fur  Them 
H.  CHIRON  CO.  iBC.,n>  W.4MS(,NawTaA 


Melville  J*  Webster 

fermerfy  Soto  CUtrimeP— 

Inuos,  Thorm,  Wohor 

Inatructor  darinet  and  Sasophona 
Coarhing  —  Finisliing 
PupOa  widi  focemoBt  fsands 

Schaal  InitrwnfaB  a  Spadaky 
V 

Studio:  111*A  W.  Marioo  Straat 
Elkhart,  Indjana 


V  LIQUIDATION  SALE 

IEntlr*  stock  wIB  ba  sold  ot 
(Md  aad  Uiwd  ^oUna  "Owaaa- 

Odar  Art"  VIoBiia.  Oaraaa  yio- 
llut,  Bowa,  CaasB  and  8tTlW>, 
1^  ako  Wood. 

I  Stud  fur  oatobga  S  sad  dlwtsaH. 

M  August  Gonundcr 
2  aSons 

•9  ll»Waot«MSt.  NowYarb 


jDC  Designs  IN  COLORS 
CjCj  it,  o„'i  SIEW 
Uniform  Catalog 


DeMoulin  Bros.S  Co. 

U 1 1  **4*J . 

Greenville,  Illinois 


Don't  foil  to  mtuHou  Tht  School  Muricim  whom  wrMag  AAvorOtm. 
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aTATBlfBI«T  (»'  THI  0WNSB8HIP,  KAKAOI 
IfCNT,  CISCULATIOir,  ITO..  BXilUIBED 
BT  THE  ACT  OF  OONOREEB  OF 
AUaUBT  t4.  Itlt. 


of  Um  School  Mumoiah,  pubUAad  ■OHtfcly, 
Mpt  Jul7  tDd  Augnot,  at  CUeago,  ID., 
for  April  1,  1081. 


State  of  HUboIi 
Oaoatjr  of  Cook 


Before  me,  a  Notarr  Public  la  aad  lor  the 
State  aaS  eountjr  aforeeald,  peiaonally  appeared 
Bobart  L.  Shepberd,  iriw,  baring  bean  dulj  awom 
aceordiag  to  law,  depoeea  and  laTB  that  ha  ia  the 
Editor  and  Buainem  Manager  of  the  Bcnooi  Moai- 
cun  aad  that  the  following  la,  to  the  beto  of  his 
kiMwledge  aad  belief,  a  true  statamiBt  of  the 
ownerahip,  management  (and  if  a  daiip  paper, 
the  eircnlatioa),  etc.,  of  the  aloraaaid  publicatioa 
tor  the  date  shown  in  the  above  oaptiOB,  requited 
by  the  Act  of  Augiwt  >4,  Iflt,  embodied  in 
seetioa  411,  Poetal  Laws  aad  Begulationa,  printed 
on  tbe  lerarae  of  this  form,  to  wit: 


for  a  few  more  boys  and  girls  to  secure  ap 
pointment  to  these 


VERY  IMPORTANT  JOBS 


Many  boys  and  girls  are  now  making  plenty 
of  extra  money  with  very  little  effort.  You 
can  do  the  same,  perhaps  even  better.  Write 
for  appointment  as  representative  in  your 
school  to  send  in  news  and  act  as  subscrip¬ 
tion  agent. 


1.  That  the  aamm  aad  addrtmm  of  the  pub- 
lUher,  editor,  managiiig  editor,  and  busiaem 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Muddan  PubUshing  Oo. 
(Ine.),  Chicago,  in. 

Editor,  Bobert  L.  SkephaH,  Chicago,  m. 
Managtng  Editor,  None. 

Ihiiinmi  Manager,  Bobert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago. 


t.  That  the  owner  ia  (It  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ratiew,  its  name  and  addrem  most  be  stated  aad 
aim  immediately  toareundar  the  namm  aad 
irtdrimei  stoekholdsn  owning  or  hiridiag  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporetisn  the  aamm  aad 
addreaam  of  the  indiTidnal  owners  sanat  ho  gisea. 
It  owned  by  a  Snn,  company,  or  othar  nnincor- 
poratad  concern,  ita  name  and  addraaa,  m  wdl  as 
thorn  of  each  indiTidnal  member,  araat  be  given.) 

The  SdMoI  Mudeiaa  Publishing  Oo.,  Chicago, 
□1.;  Bobert  L.  Shepherd,  701  N.  Mt«hig«n  Ave., 
Chicago,  m. ;  Nettis  Bamberg,  1088  N.  FairSeld 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ul. ;  E.  T.  Wilson,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Kj\iake  Tour  Own 
Vacation  ^SMoney 


Write  in  today  for  this  wonderful  plan. 
Time  is  short.  School  will  soon  be  over. 
Send  coupon  below  or  a  postal.  Right  now, 


8.  Aat  the  known  bcndholdaes,  mortgagaes, 
aad  ether  security  holdem  owniag  or  holdiag  1 
par  cant  ar  mors  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gagss,  or  other  aeeuritlm  are:  Mona. 

4.  That  the  taro  paragrapha  neat  above,  giv¬ 
ing  tha  aamm  of  esmsts,  atockbolden,  and 
security  holders,  it  any,  contain  not  only  tha  Hat 
of  atoekholdcts  and  security  holders  m  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  aim,  ia 
caam  whara  tha  stockholder  or  saenrlty  holder  ap¬ 
pears  upon  tha  books  of  tha  company  aa  tmstaa  or 
ia  any  other  Sdneiaiy  rslatlca,  tiia  nanm  of  the 
penon  or  corporation  for  sdiom  eadi  tmatoe  is 
aettag,  is  given ;  aim  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contala  atatsmmta  embracing  aflant’a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  dreumstaacm  and  ooa- 
ditiana  under  srtiiA  sfockheldam  and  meurity 
holders  srho  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  sto^  aad  asouritim  ia 
a  eapad^  other  than  that  of  a  bona  Ida  owner; 
and  this  sflant  has  no  reason  to  baUava  that  any 
othar  parsoa,  aaaooiation,  or  corperatian  has  any 
iatarsat  diraot  or  indireot  in  the  said  ato^  bonds, 
er  ether  aaeuritim  than  aa  m  atatad  by  Um. 

BOBEBT  L.  8HEPHBBO, 


SCHOOL  .JmSICIAN 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  how  I  can  earn 
money  reporting  news  and  sending  in  new  membership  in  the 
N.  S.  B.  e  O.  Assn. 


Name. 


Address. 


•  Town. 


State. 


ARTISTS  WHO  KNOW,  and  realize  how  much 
their  performance  depends  upon  the  instrument  they 
play,  USE  AND  ENDORSE  KINGS. 

The  opinions  of  these  noted  artists  are  not  just 
snap  ju^ment;  they  know  the  merits  of  every  instru¬ 
ment  and  have  used  KINGS  long  enough  to  honestly 
judge  their  qualities. 

The  H.  N.  White  Company  is  doing  every  conceiv¬ 
able  thing  possible  to  improve  and  make  Good  Instru¬ 
ments  Better  and  to  give  the  musicians  instruments 
that  will  help  to  improve  their  playing  and  make  it 
easier  for  them. 

Research  work,  tests  of  different  alloys  and  metals, 
construction  and  ways  of  making  better  valve  and 
slide  action,  new  proportions,  relative  correct  sizes 
of  bore,  bell  and  mouthpipe  to  produce  better  tone, 
finer  intonation,  together  with  generally  finer  appear¬ 
ance  and  greater  durability  make  KINGS  the  Mas¬ 
terpieces  ^ey  are. 

These  not^  bandmasters  and  artists  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  us  and  are  familiar  with  our  recent 
progress  and  improvements  have  sent  us  letters,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  approval  and  appreciation  of  our 
efforts. 

These  letters  speak  volumes  in  praise  of  KING 
instruments.  Notice  the  recent  dates  of  these  letters, 
referring  to  our  latest  models  in  instruments,  1931: 

Mr.  H.  N.  White. 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Jan.  IS,  isil. 

Dear  Mr.  White : 

Without  question,  the  new  KING  is  the  greatest  cornet  I  have 
ever  used. 

Sincerely,  /3- 

One  of  America’ g  foremoet  comet  virtuogot  (four  geaeong  cornel 
goloigt  Pryor’g  Band  and  now  aggigtant  goloigt  The  Goldman 
Band  of  New  York  City). 


Mr.  H.  N.  White.  Office  of  the  Leader, 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  U.  S.  Navy  Band. 

5225  Superior  Avenue.  Navy  Yard.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  •  March  18, 1911. 

My  dear  Mr.  White: 

The  new  instruments  recently  received  are  more  than  satis¬ 
factory — the  men  being  especially  pleased  with  the  three  new 
cornets  and  also  the  Euphonium,  this  now  making  three  King 
Euphoniums  in  our  band  here. 

I  am  going  to  order  two  new  gold  plated  KING  trombones  for 
my  first  chair  men,  and  also  a  BBb  bass. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Navy  bandsmen  are  very  proud  of 
these  beautiful  gold  plated  KING  instruments  that  they  are  now 
using  and  will  continue  using  them  as  long  as  these  instruments 
are  made  as  they  now  are. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  brass  section  of  our 
band  is  about  85%  King. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  success,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours,  ^  - 

U.  Ckarleg  Benter,  Director,  V.  8.  Navy  Band. 

THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO. 

5225  Superior  Avenue  *  CLEUCLANO.  OHIO 


KINGS  HELP  PROFESSIONAL  PLATERS  to 
improve  their  playing  and  make  their  work  easier. 

KINGS  HELP  AMATEUR  PLAYERS  to  progress 
faster,  get  a  better  tone,  play  better  in  tune  and  get 
the  high  notes  easier. 

PRIDE  IN  OWNERSHIP:  With  a  KING,  there  is 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  and  no  matter 
where  you  are  or  who  sits  beside  you  in  the  band  or 
orchestra,  the  other  fellow  will  have  nothing  better, 
if  near  as  good.  You  will  never  be  outclassed  with 
some  other  instrument,  when  you  have  a  KING. 

YOU  CAN’T  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  IN  CHOOSING 
A  KING.  Preference  of  the  Best  Musicians  should 
interest  you  in  trying  one;  Trial  and  Comparison  will 
convince  you  and  our  Written  Guarantee  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you,  giving  full  assurance  of  satisfaction.  TRY 
A  KING  FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE! 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Direct 
to  the  Factory! 

KINGS  MAKE  GOOD  BANDS  BETTER  because 
of  their  marvelous  tone,  greater  volume,  finer  intona¬ 
tion  and  perfect  blending  of  tone. 

Mr.  H.  N.  White, 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  124  Riverside  Drive, 

5223  Superior  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Feb.  IS,  Ittl. 

Dear  Mr.  White : 

The  latest  model  KING  Instruments  which  we  secured  some 
time  ago  for  my  band  have  met  every  possihle  requirement.  The 
entire  orass  section  of  my  band  and  the  saxophone  are  KINGS. 
I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  my  band  to  the  fine 
quality  of  instruments  whidi  are  being  used  by  its  members. 

With  kind  greetings,  and  wiping  you  continued  success. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^  .  h 


Mr.  H.  N.  White, 

The  H.  N.  White  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  MarA  4, 19S1. 

Dear  Mr.  White : 

The  new  comet  is  working  in  fine  and  I  am  weU  pleased  with 
it.  I  find  it  to  have  considerably  more  biiiliancy  than  my  old 
KING  and  it  also  blows  easier. 

With  kindest  regards.  •  O  ‘  --  . 

Sincerely,  — tX. 

Something  Here  You  War^  and  It* a  Free! 

^^ThFiLN.  WHITE  COMPANY 
I  Mail  New  Catalog.  Mark  instrument  you  are  inter- 
I  ested  in  and  mail  coupon  for  further  information. 

■  □  Kibk  Catalog  □  Obos  □  Trotubatia 

I  □  Now  Clovoload  Catalog  □  Drums  □  Baas 

I  □  New  Woodwind  Catalog  □  Comot  □  Saxophone 

.  n  Trumpet  □  French  Horn  □  Repair  Foldoc 

8  Baritone  □  Bassoon  □  Flute 

darinot  □  Accoasory  Catalog  □  Bargain  List 

I  Address... . . . . . . . 

J  City . . State . 


Don’t  fgit  to  mention  The  School  Mtukien  when  gnritmg  Adrertuert. 


ot  an  accident  of  Nature 


PLANNED  SCIENTIFIC 
ACHIEVEMENT  •  ■  ■ 


/HEN  YOU  HEAR  a  good  vocal  quartet 
you  realize  that  it  is  good  because  Mother 
▼  ▼  Nature  happened  to  give  the  members  voice 

boxes  which  produce  tones  that  blend.  It’s  a  fortunate 
coincidence  when  four  such  voices  meet.  In  band  instruments 
now  there  is  no  need  to  go  searching  for  tonal  affinities. 
You  can  have  a  complete  set  of  tonally  balanced  in¬ 
struments  — scientifically  built  to  give  the  ensemble  effect  as 
one  mighty  instrmnent  —  if  you  choose  Pari-American£ 


Moderate  price,  coupled  with  genuine  qual¬ 
ity,  makes  the  complete  Pan-American  line 
of  band  and  orchestra  instruments  especially 
popular  for  school  organizations. 

At  the  prices  and  easy  monthly  payment 
terms  now  offered,  you  can  have  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  tonally  balanced  Pan- Americans 


— no  need  to  put  up  with  a  nondescript 
colleaion  of  instruments  so  ruinous  to 
a  good  ensemble. 

Write  now  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Offer;  Easy  Payments  —  on  a  complete 
set  or  individual  instrument.  Mention 
which  instrument  interests  you  the  most. 


PAN -AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  a  CASE  COMPANY 

421  Pan-American  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


M' 


IS 


